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~ Revtetw of #2eW Books, 


The Spaewife; a Tale of the Scottish 
Chronicles. By the Author of ¢ An- 
nals of the Parish,’ * Ringan Gil- 
haize,” &c. 3 vols. ]2mo. pp. 946. 
Edinburgh and London. 

THE memorable anecdote of his late 

Majesty and Dr. Johnson, ought to be 

in perpetual remembrance with our Sgot- 

tish novel-writers ; though it is, per- 
haps, too much to expect Scotsmen to 
think favourably of our great moralist, 
when he thought and wrote so un- 
favourably of them. When the doctor, 
with great modesty, said he had written 
too much, the king, in one of the hap- 
piest compliments ever paid to a man 
of genius, replied:—‘I should have 
thought so too, if you had not written 
so well.’ Whether Mr. Galt, or even 
Sir Walter Scott, might not give us 
more finished productions, if they wrote 
less, we shall not stop to inquire, 
though most readers, like his Majesty 
of Dr. Johnson, would think they wrote 
too much, if they did not write so well. 

But an author is as ambitious as a con- 

queror, and when success attends either, 

itis not easy tocheck him witha ‘ hitherto 
shalt thou go, and no farther;’ for, as 

Dryden says :— 

‘If glory was a bait which angels swallowed, 

How then should souls allied to sense resist it.’ 
The success of Sir Walter Scott and 

Mr, Galt (and we do not mention their 

names conjointly to provoke compari- 

son, but as two of the most prolific no- 
vel-writers of the day,) has been such 
as to urge them forward ; the public has 
rather been inquiring when the next 
new work from their pens would ap- 
pear, than as to the fate of their last pro- 
duction, of the success of which no 
doubt seems to have been entertained. 
The appearance of the * Waverley’ 
novels was, at first, a sort of phenome- 
non on which authors looked with won- 
der: the surprise, however, is much 
worn off, and a few rivals have had the 
courage to enter the lists, less to en- 
counter than to run in the same honour- 
able course: of these, Mr. Galt has been 


ce 
any of his contemporaries; we except, 
however, the author of § St. Johnstoun,’ 
who enters more immediately into com- 
petition with him. Although the last 
and the present novel of Mr. Galt, are 
partly historical, and, therefore, may so 
far be considered as having a resem- 
blance to those of Sir Walter, (who, by 
the bye, was not the inventor of histo- 
rical novels,) yet they bear no other 
mark of imitation ; and one author may 
certainly be allowed as freely to draw 
from the Scottish Chronicles, as the 
other does from ‘Philip de Comines,’ or 
any other historian. Successful, how- 
ever, as Mr, Galt has been in his his- 
torical novels, we confess we prefer him 
in those scenes of humble life and na- 
tural pathcs and simplicity, which cha- 
racterized his * Annals of the Parish ;’ 
because there he had a field of his own, 
and was without a rival,—we may say 
without a competitor. 
The readers of The Literary Chroni- 
cle, are not altogether anacquainted with 


were 


tracts from the first two volumes; 
we shall not, however, rest much on 
our former notice, but proceed to de- 
scribe more particularly the volumes be- 
fore us. 

We have already stated that this ro- 
mance relates to the period of James the 
First of Scotland. Robert the Second, 
when young, had entertained ‘an effec- 
tual dalliance’ 
of Sir Adam Mure, of Rowallan, and 
had sons and daughters by her; but he 
neglected her, and publicly married 
Euphemia, the daughter of Walter, 
Earl of Ross, by whom also he _ had is- 
sue, particularly Walter, Lord of Ba- 


and Strathearn, who is an important 
personage in the story. Robert, on the 
death of his wife, Euphemia, acknow- 
ledged to his uncle, King David, his 











generally allowed to approach more 
hearly to the ‘great unknown,’ than 


and procured trom Pope Clement V1., 
a dispensation to legitimize her chil- 
dren ; in consequence of which, John, 


the Lord of Kyle and Earl of Carrick, 
the first-born, was declared heir, and, 


the ‘ Spaewife ;’ as, three weeks ago, we | 
enabled, by a literary friend 
to give a couple of descriptive ex- | 











on the death of his father, was pro- 
claimed king, by the titie of Robert LI. 
Robert was indolent, and left the ma- 
nagement of his affairs to his brother, 
the Duke of Albany, who was ambi- 
tious, and aspired to the throne; with 
this view he starved to death his ne- 
phew, the heir, in the palace of Falk- 
land; and the king, thus alarmed, sent 
his second and only son, James, out 
of Scotland, to be educated at the French 
court; but, on the voyage to France, 
he was taken prisoner by the English, 
and carried to London, where he was 
detained many years. On the death of 
Robert I1I., James was proclaimed king, 
a circumstance which provoked the Earl 
of Athol, who, on his way from Perth, 
where the king had been proclaimed, 
encounters Anniple o’ Dunblane, the 
Spaewife, or fortune-teller, a well-drawn 
and original but mysterious character, 
who embodies in her person the -su- 
perstitions of the times. She relates tothe 
earl a dream, which she had, fortelling 
his grandeur, and reminding him that 
there were but five persons between him 
andthe crown. Anniple isin great repu- 


tation asa fortune teller, and Lord Robert 


with Elizabeth, dauchter | 


Stuart, the nephew and heir of the Earl 
of Atho!, goes to consult her, but she 
vaguely hints ill luck, and refuses to be 

. ee ry . . 
nore explicit. The character of this 
singular female is best described by her- 
self in the following words :— 


‘When the fairies made me up o’ a ben- 
weed, and laid me among the tow for the 
weaver’s wile’s bonny lassie bairn, | was a 
thing made to suffer aversion. ‘Uherefore it 
is that all Christian creatures hate me:— 
that folks flee frae the sight o’me;—that 
wives draw in their weans and shut their 
doors when I gang by ;—that I maun eat 


beans trae the shawp, and corn frae the 


' . ee Stalk:—that the wicked rain pursues me, 
chan, and Earl of Athol, Caithness, | 


and the cruel hail pelts me ;—that the cold 


wind bites me, and the fire-flaughts flash on 


previous marriage with Elizabeth Mure, | 


o--_- —---— 


me. There was a wee white lambie playing 
beside its mother, on a bonny green knowe. 
It was an innocent thing, and | thought ic 
looked kindly at me, which never man nor 
womankind had done; but when I gaed to 
warm it In my arms, it too was frightened, 
aud ran bleating away. All living crea- 
tures see and ken, that I’m a thing the holy 
Heavens had no hand in the making 0’, T 
V.—50. 
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~-) that the weaver'’s wite’s wean were 


fain the fuirv-land, and that I might lie 
the loan what | aim, a weed to be tram- 
do 
The young King Jaines, on his return 
m Uptivity, arrests Murdoch, Duke 
Ricci who hal succee’ed his fa- 
her as regent, with his sons Lord mathe 
de ry, Lord Walter, and Sir Robert Gram 
ha iid bad man, who revenges every 
rong done to him with blood. Lord 
mes, enother son of Duke Murdoch 
eaped to Baloch Castle, where he 


ind among other friends of his family, 
ah p Pintay, who had been raised, by 
> p shades ge of the Duke, to the see 
i Argyle.— 
‘ Bishop Finlay was, without question, a 
ithe and hearty priest, of a jocose coun- 
‘iauce, somewhat carbuncled with the ru- 
es ofa jovial temperament. Well read he 
sin the virtues of all sort of wines, and 
‘could tell by bis rosarie, whether Rumney 
Matnesyne was best in cold weather 
at Lvp pocr as was excellent in a frosty 
its; and that Vernage from Vernon, in 
ouralne, Was a sovereign remedy against 
east wind; that Aly wrade was a Spanish 
uor of goo 1 substance and flavour; how 
:starde was brewed from dry raisins and 
ater, and not being the legitimate off- 
ers of the grape was therefore so called; 
mit Ruspice and Pyment were also of doubt- 
ii pare ntnges! ind that honey added to spice 
ade the ditference ofa cousinship between 
vm. Often did he expatiate on the cor- 
lity of Museadell; and Grenada pleasant 
ladies lips; and how Claret and Rochelle, 
‘ben of prime vintazes, were medicaments 
well known to the physicians, about the 
— and not ill to take by churchmen, 
» like himself, were martyrs to absti- 
¢ a. 


The scene at Balloch Castle, where 


a number of the friends of the house of 


\{bany and Lennox swore fealty to Lord 
ames, is admirably drawn, and the 
nnission of the bishop to the chief of 
‘he Glenfruins to get their support, with 
ae entertainment given by the highland 

nief to the prelate, j is very characteris- 
“ic and possesses considerable humour: 
{iere is also an interesting scene, in 
enich Lord James encounters Lady Si- 

‘la Macdonald, daughter of the Lord 

: the Isles, who was his promised bride. 

ye is on her way to Dumbarton, un- 
er the care of the Countess of Ross, 

ben one of Lord James's followers car- 
es her off to the castle of Balloch, 
here he then resided, and there also 

e countess is detained, 

While the king is discoursing with his 
ycle, the Earl of Athol, about bringing 
uke Murdoch and his son to trial, the 
paewife appears and vainly fortels the 

‘under of the king. Lord James Stu- 

with the Bishop of Argyle and Sir 
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Robert Graeme, who had been pardoned, 
break out into open rebellion. Grame’s 
first attempted to release Lord Walter 
Stuart, who was imprisoned in the 
Bass: in this he failed, and Lord Waiter 
was removed to Stirling 

An engagement, which is well de- 
scribed, takes place in Dumbarton, be- 
tween the king’s forees under Dun- 
donald, and those of the Lennoxes un- 
der Lord James and Bishop Finlay, 
when the latter are de:eated, and the 
two chiefs embark for Carrickfergus. 
The Lady Sibilla, who, after being re- 
leased from Balloch Castle, fell into the 
hands of the Glenfruins, was permitted 
to proceed to Scone, when she inter- 
cedes with the queen for Duke Murdoch 
and his sons, but without effect. Lord 
Walter is tried at Stirling, condemned, 
and executed, which induces Sibilla to 
eo to the king herself. The Earl of 
Athol, who saw in the death of every 
Stuart one link which separated him 
from the throne broken, would have 
prevented her from the interview, which 
however chance gives her. One passage 
in her entreaty we think particularly 
happy :— 

** When the Earl of Lennox stands be- 
fore you, | humbly supplicate 3 your majesty 
to call to mind that he is more than four- 
score years old. I do not, however, ask 
that pity should be allowed to plead for his 
crey hairs. No, my gracious sovereign, but 
only that you will note how plainly heaven 
has by its own officer—old age—served the 
warrant by which he will soon indeed be 
taken to answer for all his manifold sins and 
treasons. ‘That he has offended his country 
and your majesty may not be doubted, but 
what better judge can arbitrate the sad 
question of his guilt than the Ancient of days, 
who, with a shining hand, opens the ever- 
lasting clasps of the book of life?”’’ 

Sibilla pleaded in vain, and Lord 
Alexander, Duke Murdoch, and even 
the aged Earl of Lennox, were led to 
the block andexecuted, The Spaewife 
appears to Athol, reminds him that she 
had told him, after five deaths, he would 
be king, that four had been accomplish- 
ed, and that when the King James was 
dead, he would wear the crown. Sir 
Robert Greme makes a daring attempt 
to arrest the king in council, and is 
pardoned through the intercession of 
Athol; and his majestysends his chan- 
cellor, Sir William Chrichton, to the 
Duchess of Albany, to offer her the re 
storation of her husband’s estates, and 
to release her from her confinement, 
when she thus reproaches the act of 
pretended kindness: — 

‘* And whither shall I go?—who will 
venture to shelter one who is the daughter, 





Alas! Sir William 
brought me no boou 

‘« Butlame mpow ered to restore to you 
all the lands of Le nox that pertained to the 
earl, your father.’ 

‘My father! oh, what have you done to 
that poor intirin old man?” 

‘Tam farther authorised to say, that 
all the dignities and titles of honour, which 
you have “derived ftom the duke, your hus- 
band, shall be continued to you as here- 
rofore.’ - 

‘“ What! the titles! thestyle—as duchess 
of Albany—as duke Murdoch’s wife?” 

$66 Fy very thing, to the utmost pretext of 
heraldry.” 

‘The duchess, as he said this, smiled; 
but with so much of sadness in her look, 
that the chancellor was rebuked. 

«“ T)ienities and titles, Sir William,” ex- 
claimed the duchess, ‘‘ to ‘the utmost pretext 
of heraidry ! Verily the king is royally mu- 
nificent. He will give me the titles I had 
withthe duke! Wife was one of them—will 
he restore that? Mother! I was that too, 
Sir Willlam Chrichton! Where is my 
princely Walter, and my warm free-hearted 
Alexander?” 

“< Alas!” cried the chancellor, “that I 
should bave so marred the king’s kindness,’ 

‘The king’s kindness,” cried the duchess 
with a withering look! "Ob! who could 
utter such a word tome? My old grey- 
headed father, my husband, my sons,— 
where are they all? The king's kindnes— 
Oh! Sir William C hrichton ! when first I 
but tried to call that kindness by the name 
of justice, the mingled feelings of the daugh- 
ter, wife, and mother, revolted at the en- 
deavour,.” 

‘ For some time the chancellor stood ap- 
palled, and pierced to the heart; but, when 
the vehemence of ber grief had somewhat 
abated, be again protested his sorrow for 
having so unwittingly touched her wounds, 
and then he began to speak of the business 
on which he had come, soliciting to know 
what answer he should bear to the king. 

‘Tell bim that, when you offered me 
the lands of Lennox, L wept for my father ; 
—when you promised me the restor: ition of 
the dignities that belonged to me asa wife, 
Tasked for my husban id; —and when you 
told me of his kindness. —Kindness! oh, 
where are all my children? Kindness! He- 
rod in his je: alousty slew but peevish infants 
—iine were princely men. When the an- 
gry heavens punished cuilty Egypt, only the 
first-born were slain, and daughters and mo- 
thers there had fathers and husbands left to 
share their sorrow; but all are taken from 
me !'—TI think, Sir William Chrichton, that 
I could have willingly parted with one to 
have redeemed the others ; but, oh! to take 
them all'!—with one stroke to fell all my 
flourishing grove!—the merciless thunder- 
bolt is satisfied with a single tree! But 
surely I am made of some insensative ele- 
ment, that [ survive such desolation, and 
hear af kindness. Niobe, that lost but her 
children, wept herself to stone.” 

Having now detailed a considerable 


a  — 


Chrichton, 


you have 





the widow, and the mother of trait oss: portion of the story, and introduced the 
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rincipal actors on the stage, we shall 
merely glance at the remainder of the 
plot, and, like Puff, in the critic, get 
the characters off as well as we can. 
The second volume details the death of 
Bishop Finlay,—the mysterious appear- 
ance of Anniple to Sibilla, whom she 
warns against Athol, and the rebellion of 
Lord James and the meditated partici- 

ation in it by the Lord of the Isles, who, 
annals returns to his allegiance. But 
these we must pass over as well as the 
entertainment of the Duchess of Albany 
and Lady Glenjuckie, at the house of 
Glenfruin—the escape of Lord James, 
in the dress of the latter lady—the arrest 
of the chief of the Glenfruins—the dis- 
content of the clans—the attempts made 
to induce Sibilla to marry Lord Robert 
Stuart, nephew of the Earl of Athol— 
the retirement of that lady from court 
and her return—the denunciation of 
Athol’s treason, by the Duchess of Al- 
bany—the escape of Sir Robert Greme 
from Scone, after he had meditated the 
assassination of the king—the seduction 
of the chief of Glenfruin from his fide- 
lity by Athol—and the attempts made 
by Glenfruin’s son, to carry the Lady 
Sibilla to Lord James, who wandered a 
fugitive and an outlaw—the foray of 
the Percy on the borders—the prepara- 
tion for war—the various disguises of 
(sreme—the removal of the court from 
Edinburgh to Renfrew, then back again, 
on account of the fears of the queen, 
and afterwards to Perth, at the sugges- 
tion of Athol—and the several monitory 
warnings of the Spaewife—these we 
must omit, and leave to be detailed 
in the author’s own clear and suc- 
cinct narrative. The conspirators ar- 
rive at Perth, prepared for their bloody 
work, preparatory to which, the king’s 
arms are removed, as well as the bars 
that should secure the doors. A few 
passages, connected with the catas- 
trophe, we shall select :— 

‘It chanced that night, about an hour 
before the wonted time of supper, that cer- 
tain minstrels and musicants were called in 
for the special solace, with their harpings 
and madrigals, of the queen’s majesty, 
while the guests invited to the honour of 
the banquet were assembling. ‘The king, in 
the meantime, had sat dow: n to chess with 
that comely knight, Sir Alexander Craw- 
ford, commonly styled the King of Love, 
because of his wonderful sovereignty among 
the ladies of the court. Around them were 
standing several nobles, together with the 
Earl of “Athol and Stuart, partaking, from 
time to time, ofthe pleasantries of the king’s 

iscourse, who, having the advantage of Sir 
Alexander in the game, was mightily con- 
tentand jocund withal, even beyond the 
8eneral habitude of his gaiety. 





‘ Itcame, however, to pass, and was noted 
and remembered as a very singular thing, 
that twice or thrice, when the minstrels and 
musicants began to tune their harps and 
voices to those sweet and melancholius airs 
which breathe voluptuous sadness into the 
contended bosom, that his majesty smote 
the table with his hand, and bade them 
choose springs of a merrier key. On the 
last occasion when he did so, he looked 
round to the Earl of Athol, and said,— 

‘ « How is it, my lord, that they will gall 
me with discords? My spirit to-night is 
tuned but for notes of ecstacy and joy, and 
I cannot abide their dirges ;—pray, chide 
them from me, and say that I will have jo- 
cund airs. Let me hear the brisk viol, with 
some old quickening lilt that jirks up the 
dancer’s heel. ‘There is no accent in our 
Scottish melodies that pleases me so much 
as that gladdening touch so like the happy 
shriekings of a gamboling child wild with 
playfulness.” 

‘While his majesty was thus speaking over 
his shoulder, Sir Alex ander Crawford made 
a move in the game, and triumphantly cried 
check-mate ; upon which his majesty looked 
round, and seeing the table so unexpectedly 
turned against him, said laughingly —* Here 
are three kings, and one of them in peril.” 

‘The Earl of Athol having in the mean- 
time, been with the minstrels, was coming 
back towards the table at this juncture, and 
his majesty seeing him, cried,—** My lord, 
did not you find the mad sybil’ s prophecy 
run, that there are three kings among the 
Scots? Look here, there sits the King of 
Love, and this poor King Log of mine stands 
in jeopardy : now, which of us—we three 
monarchs—is doomed to die to- -night?— 
nay, be not offended with me, I did forget 
that, in dunning you for her debt, the sybil 
gave you in charge to another potentate, ‘the 
prince of the powers of the pagans, as Bishop 
Wardlaw calls him,’’’ 

The king and queen retire to the 
privy chamber,— 

*« Look!” said the king, after contem- 
plating the scene in silence; * look how 
mild and majestical the moon is ascending 
from behind the hills. 
worthy to govern the tides of the poet’s 
fancy. She rises like a glorious spirit that 
hath just thrown off its earthly vesture, and 
is mounting to heaven; and the st: irs,—do 
they not seem like the bright angels coming 
from out all the skics, to weleome the re- 
fulgent stranger?” 

‘ Hark; hush!” 

‘« What has happened r” 
turning calinly round. 

“ Hush!” was repeated by all the ladies, 
startled and listening. 

*" it but some quarrel among the 
serving-men,” said the king, closing the win- 
dow, 

‘In the same moment a loud and strug- 
gling noise was heard within the house, and 
the shrill young voice of the page crying 
wildly, “ Treason! treason !” 

‘ The king looked around, but he saw no 
arms. His weapons had been removed by 
Stuart. 


exclaimed the queen. 
said the king, 


Truly she appears | 





‘“ Treason! treason!” was heard re- 
sounding through all the house—without, 
too, as well as within. The dreadful sound 
of heavy feet, and the clank of arms, and 
the bursting of doors, for a moment amazed 
all. 

‘The Lady Catherine Douglas ran into 
the ante-chamber to shut and bolt the door, 
which Straiton had left open; but before 
she was half-way through the room, Sir 
Robert Graeme and Stuart, followed by se- 
veral Highlanders with bloody swords, had 
forced their way into the apartment beyond. 
Seeing them enter she came flying back, and 
shut the door, exclaiming, “ A bolt! a bar!” 
But the one which belunged to the staples 
was carried away. ‘The spirit of her fathers 
was, however, with that courageous lady, 
and she thrust her right arm into the staples, 
and held it there.’ 


Nigel, a faithful attendant of Lord 
James, carries off Sibilla during the 
night, and urges her escape with all 
possible celerity, until they had reached 
the ford of Erin, and this brings us to 
the last act of this fatal drama :— 


‘Their speed, however, now was less 
wild and desperate. —The moon shone clear 
and high,—the hills were capt with snow; 
and, although afar off, was here and there 
heard the barking of a shepherd’s dog,— 
there was light on the mountains, and beauty 
in the heavens, and a holy silence in the 
air. 

‘ But wherefore should it be told in what 
manner those affrightened fugitives proceed- 
ed on their journey, when such cause for 
the fears of nations was working to effect 
at Perth? Alas! what pen, even were 
the endeavour willing, can depict the hor- 
rors of that night? Sudden images of guilt 
and blood are all whereof the imagination 
hath grasp. 

“Tt might be told, that a shriek was heard 
from that heroic gentlewoman, the Lady 
Catherine Douglas, when the door was 
forced, and her arm crushed; that the ter- 
rified queen and her helpless ladies gathered 
over the king, with hands upraised, and 

visages beseeching mercy, looking at the up- 
lifted daggers of the regicides. ‘There was 
Sir Robert Grame—and nine times had he 
driven his dirk to the hilt. But him the 
king heeded not—he looked only at Stuart 
—his look for a moment withered the blow 
—but again Stuart raised his arm, and soon 
his sleeve was dyed with blood—all there- 
after was tumult and confusion and death. 

‘With eight-and-twenty wounds, the lease 
of them a death, the king’s body was found, 
and good men covered their faces with their 
hands, when they heard that Athol and Stu- 
art were principals in the crime. 

‘ But what ensued when the conspirators 
were taken—how Stuart, and Chambers, 
and Sir Robert Graeme, were tortured and 
tora—and how a red-hot crown was placed 
on the hoary head of the earl, and with 
what solemn mockery of the hangman’s 
heraldry he was proclaimed a king—the 
king of traitors—are all things whereof the 
adamantine page of history bears the un- 
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paralleled record, andre quire no recital here, 


eave ony that the pre dictions of the Spae- 


wire Were to ft svilable er 
but in vo one j int or partic ir of the 
sense wherein they were so fatalls under- 
stood, 

The marriage of Lord Jam and 


and they re- 
they lived many 
vat hap piness. In this some- 
notice, for ¢ Percy Mallory’ 
is now clanning onr attention, we have 
attended the storv than the 


rather to 
} ’ x 
janguacve oi the * Spa 


Lady Sibilla takes place, 
tire to aint where 


what hastv 


4 


aye > bho. all ge» tree 
Vy bbN ' ~ 4 bs) vt 


think it ~ most connected and the 
most dramatic of all Mr. Gait’s novels 
we shal!, however, reserve our remarks 


and a few passages for our next. 

We cannot, however, avoid 
one of those quaint sketches 1 
the author so much excel 
scription of the 
lomond, 


quoting 
in which 
Is: itis a de- 
Hermit’s Isle, in Lech- 
Lord James took refuge 
after the failure of Macdonald's rebel- 
lion. He was conducted to the isle by 
Father Kessog, who had formerly been 
confessor to his grandfather. 


where 


Verily it was a re yion mect for holy nus- 


INgS and heave nly contemplations. Scarce- 
ly had the lone-bhunted outlaw put ee foot 
upon the thymy sod than he felt the graci- 


ous spirit of the place mingling with his 
feelings, and hke the down and imoss of the 
nest that receive the panting and harassed 
bird which has escaped the towler, at once 
ministering to security and repose. Above 
and all around the little green dell wherein 
the hermit had built his lowly habitation, 
the boughs of the birch, the o: ik, the bazel. 
and the pine, were blended, as it were 
in the embraces of a friendly union, In 
the woods, the spots on the yellow leaf 
were here and there just be: vinning to 
appear, bat still the fragrant birch had 
not lost all her vernal be MAULY | for as the 
soft morning gale played with her foliage, 
she turned the dhecs lining of her 
ture to the light.as if pleased to be caressed 
by so gentle a zephyrns of the lingering sum- 
mer. The oak too was still in his vigour, 
and if a taroished bough or sprig denoted 
that be had lately eueountered the forerun- 
ners of the Sythians hosts of winter, they 
were like the young warrior’s crest that has 
felt, but not been dishonoured by the foe. 
The haze) also stood vree n an L bush yon the 
shadowy banks, a little d trom the trimn 
of his summer holid: LVS, the blithe 
school-boy, careless of his attire, who seeks 
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fond arms aud fretting conjugalities. There 
the twice visiting primrose was secn 
among the chify rocks peeping from her 
mossy nook, Li ke some pale and timid spins- 
ter, who, having eschewed the summer eyes 


also 


of nahin. endeavours to put forth her 
beauty again, when there is no— willing- 
ness to look upon her. Ina few places 


amidst thistles and other joyless weeds, the 
unzenial fox-glove, erect and solitary, held 
up his head, with fis crimson purses all on 
one side, like a rich bachelor that presents 
but his left hand to the fair ladies. 

The birds, and all the living things that 
moved there were tamed, as it were by the 
spiritof Eden. ‘The hares and leverets, on 
the green leapt playfully at the skimming 
The deer looked out trom the 
woods, pleased with the countenance of 
man, and the fawn came gamboling to give 
liuin welcome. 

It was in sooth a still and pleasant soli- 
tude, wherein a holy spirit dwelt in visible 
beauty, to win the stranger, whether guided 
thither by chance or driven by adversity, to 
pause and receive some gentle lesson of 
virtue. Forthere the leaves were eloquent 
with benignant instruction—when the air 


swallows. 


was still, they taught in their silence the 
sweet morality of affection, that delights 


to cherish unsought and without ceasing— 
when stirred hy the breeze, they whispered 
us with an admonishing counsel, to beware 
of the incitements of desire; and, amidst 
the storm, they declaimed of the immeasur- 
able velemence of passion. “ Even the 
stones here also preach,” said Father Kes- 
sog, as he pointed out these things to his 
pensive companion. ** They remind us, 
when they are bright and dry, that the 
heart of man is hard and arid in prosperity ; 
and when they are moistened by only the 
dew, do they not prove how smi ‘all a thing 
it 1s that serves to sadden the bosom! 
Listen also to the running waters, do they 
not tell us that life 1s flowing away ?— and 
these rocks, so channelled, and worn, and 
hoary, speak they not of things that have 
been from of old, whereof no man ean di- 

vine the purpose, and bear witness to the 
mysteries wherewith the world has been 
conceived, settira at nought the groping 
wisdom © f presumptuous mortality.” 

Thus did the hermit talk with the unfor- 
tunate pace, he led him to his cell, 
wherein he had prepared a hollow tomb for 
himself, in which he mghtly made his bed. 
Tn this,” said he, * should necd arise, you 
can be coneealed. Alas! there is no rest- 
ing-place for man but the grave.’ 

(lo be continued.) 
+> 
A Letter, to the Right Hon. George Tier- 
ney, sage ating a Practical and + onsti- 
tutional Mode of securing. Purity of 


y 
> 
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béection. By JONUN LAURENS ~ ‘ix- 
NELL, fu. S. Svo. London. 
SOME twenty moons ago we noticed a 
satirical poem, by Mr. Bicknell, entitled 
‘The Modern Church,’ in which wi 
dmired his hberality, notwithstanding 


ae eee See ee 





that he isa politician, as wellasa sed 

and a satirist. 

We are aware that parliament: ITY Tes 

form has of late got the go by, and thatit 

is almost out of fashion to talk of it. Even 
the vene = father of reform, Major 

Cartwright (a father without a child ') 

seems to have relinquished, in des spair, 

the darling object of his soul, which he 

has prosecuted for more than half a 

century. 

Parliamentry reform has had advo. 
cates of all grades, from the violent in- 
novator, who looked forward to it as 
the means of overthrowing the monar- 
chy, to the mere man of pretence, who 
only wished to transfer the patronage 
from one < 1utocracy to another. 

Mr. Bicknell is at least a temperate 

and a sensible reformer, who merely 

wishes to make the laws against bribery 
and corruption more rigid, by compell- 
ing the candidates to the sole ‘mn obliga- 
tion of an oath against it. 

—_3 4) —— 

The Christian Family’s Assistant, con- 
taining a Discourse of Prayer in gene- 
ral; also suitable Forms of Prayer 
for Domestic Worship ; with Hymns 
‘adapted to Family Devotion. By H. L. 
POPPLEWELL, late of C ambridge. 
8vo. pp. 927. London, 1823. 

ALTHOUGH the ‘Christian Family As- 

sistant’ 1s devoid of that external ap- 

pearance which good paper and print 
give a volume, yet it possesses recom- 
mendationsofa higher description, inthe 
sterling merits of its contents, which em- 
brace a variety of religious subjects 
treated in a pious and liberal spirit. 
—_—<3 +> ——— 

Hore Jocosa; or, the Doggerel Deca- 

meron: being Ten facetious Tules in 


Verse. To which are added some 
Miscellaneous Pieces. By Josepu 
Lunn, Esq. 12mo. pp. 199.  Lon- 


don, 1823. 
Ir is, we believe, not more than a 
month since we had occasion to notice 
a tragedy, by Mr. Lunn, and, in order 
to show the versatility of his talents, 
which he has already displayed 1 in § Fa- 
mily Jars’ and ¢ Fish out of Water,’ he 
now presents us with his ¢ Doggerel De- 
cameron,’ containing ten facetious tales, 
well ca'culated to dispel the gloom of a 
winter’s evening, and to enliven 4 
Christmas fire-side. The tales are 
entitled the ‘Smuggler,’ * Passion and 
Penance,’ ‘the Village Hoax,’ ‘the 
vant of all Work,’ * Change of Air,’ 
‘the Hidden Treasure,’ ‘the Dilemma,’ 





he was strict! V orthodox. Wenow find 


‘the Blister,’ ‘the Hen Roost,’ and 
‘the Only Son.’ Some of these are 
but a versification of old jokes, though 
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smartly done, and others are, so far as | 


Convenience as 
to copy one of the 


we know, original. 
to length induces us 
former, entitled— 
“CHANGE OF AIR. 

‘6 Full many a dire exposure spring, we 

See, from one mere lapsus lingue.’’—ANON. 
‘Where London's dome exalts its towering head 
O’er tue urn’d ashes of th’ illustrious dead: 
Whil¢ many a jostled bumpkin, passing under, 
Lifts his strain’d eyes and opes his mouth witb 

wonder ; 
Where, all around, in rich display we find 
Provisions for the stomach, limbs, and mind : 
Where—but, kind reader, I surmise, 
From these faint hiats, you'll recognise, 
(Or else “tis eursed hard 
Upon your Bard) 
Saint Paul’s Church Yard. 
Well—near this memorable minster, 
There dwelt a certain aged spinster, 
Who bad a phtbisic, 
So firmly rooted in her constitution, 
That all the physic 
Which fifty doctors had prescrib’d, 
And she, by gallons, had imbib’d, 
Wrought, in its force, no jot of diminution ; 
But, for the golden lining of her purse, 
That, I confess, 
Grew daily less, 
In ratio as her malady grew worse. 
This (as their bleeding patient still was rich) 
Ne’er gave the Doctor’s consciences a twitch ; 
But was, of course, 
The fertile source 
Of anxious cares 
To her next heirs ; 
A couple of necessitious and sly 
First cousins, 
Who, seeing thus the guineas daily fly 
By dozens, 
Resolv’d, if possibie, to check 
Their long expected fortune’s wreck. 
They sought the suffering invalid, 
And on their knees began to plead, 
That of her life she’d take more heed. 
*« Yield,” argued they, * to our advice, 
And ’twill relieve you in a trice. 
Discard your doctors ; nauseous drugs forbear ; 
Quit London’s smoke and try a CHANGE OF 
AIR ! 

Depute to us the pleasing duty, 
To find a genial spot to suit ye ; 
And you shall find our loving plan 
More etticacious 
Than all the med’cine-monger clan, 
With hands rapacious.” 
The feeble patient gave consent, | 
And to their task the cousins went. 








For many a day, beyond the city’s bound, 

The busy pair pursued a weary round, 

And many arural village had they pac’d, 

Ere they could find an air to please their taste. | 

* At length, to finish their perambulations, 

An accident fulfill’d their expectations ; | 

For, passing thro’ a snug church-yard, 

A welcome symptom met their view, 

Which with their wish precisely squar’d, | 

For nearly half the graves were new. 

‘ Resolving here to make a stand, 

They turn’d their eyes on either hand, 

When, « propos, before their faces, 

Scarce distant half a hundred paces, 

A neat, lone, wood-built house appear’d, whose 
door, 

With full-blown eglantine was mantled o'er; | 


‘ 
} 


‘select a * Madrigal,’ 
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And, to complete their luck 

> ’ 

A glaring placard stuck 

Upon a board, intelligence afforded 

That, in this house ef boards, you might be 
boarded. 

Thither they steer’d, 


| And ask'd to see 


The landlady, 


Who straight appeared. 


| © The cousins, in a sigh-fraught simper, 


s/o 4 i \ 
(Something between a smile and whimper) 
Pheir pious errand faltering told: 


“ We have a valued sick relation, 


Who, being now infirm and old, 


fias singled out this situation 5 


7 ° . . 
| Hoping that your saludrious air, 


For some few years, ber life may spare, 
But, hark ve! we have cause to four 
That deaths of late are frequent here. 
This we intreat you not to mention, 

For 'twould defeat our Aind intention. 
To-morrow morning she shall come 5 
But mum ! 

Don’t Cpa word 

That you have heard 

Of death, for years, within a mile!” 
“No,” said the housewife, with a smile ; 
* You need not fear—my tongue ne’er slips: 
No word of death shall scape my lips.” 


‘ Next morn the fragile lodger cane: 
With eager haste th’ officious dame, 

At her approach, 

Flew to the coach, 

Dropt her best court’sey—lent her shoulder, 
To be the lady’s crutch, and told her 
Thus, ** My tirst floor has been prepar’d : 
The fires are good ; the bed’s well air’d 5 
I’m quite convine’d that, on inspection, 
The rooms will merit your election : 
And, if th’ improvement of your case 
Can be obtained by change of place, 

No spot’s so well adapted to insure 
Your perfect cure ; 

Our air’s so pure,” 

Continued the loquacious wife, 

“°T would almost raise the dead to life.” 
Finding old Goody thus verbose, 

The tottering lady craved repose ; 
Thanking the gossip for her cares : 

But, when prepar’d to mount the stairs, 
She found no frieudly balustrade, 

To yield her hand the wonted aid ; 

For tho’ its clumsy rails were oaken, 
‘Twas broken ! 

‘Good hostess,” (crouk’d the hectic fair,) 


) ** Your stairs of all support are bare ; 


Aud ne’er can be by me ascended, 

Unless the balustrade be mended.” 

‘This speech the dame’s good humour marr’d, 
And threw her somewhat off her guard :— 

‘¢ The devil take the stairs,’ quoth she, 


| © They're an incessant plague to me. 
| Madam, ’tis true as I stand here, 
| Only within the last half year, 


Six TIMES the joiner I have paid, 

For mending that same balustrade 5 
And yet, with all th’expense and care, 
i cannot keep it in repuir ; 


| Por, every time “tis done, just when 
ra 


ris tixt as tirm as hands can make it, 


| The cursed undertuker’s men, 


pt 9%? 


In bringing down the coffins, break it... 
From the miscellaneous pieces, we 

translated from 

‘Tasso :— 

‘Within the surface of a tranquil brook, 

Sylvia, with fond delight, her charms survey'd ; 





Nor deigned to cast one sympathizing look 
On her adoring swain, who, weeping, said, 
“ Thou cold, inexorable fair, 
Hear thy devoted Dainon’s prayer : 
Heaven grant that, tearful thus, my griefs could 
make 
This waning form, of suppliant drops, a lake ; 
Then, ta my breast, reflected, thou stould’st see 
At once thy beauty and thy cruelty!” 
Although ‘Hore Jocose’ is not a 
work to which an author would at- 
tach much importance, or on which he 
would rest his fame, vet it is an amusing 
tride, thouch one or two of the tales are 
} ' 
somewhat censurable, and should have 
been omitted. 





+tore— 


Journal af a Voyage to the Northern 
Whale Fishery ; including Researches 


and Discoveries on the Kastern Coast 
of Greenland, made in the Summer of 


1S22; in the Slip Basing By Wit- 
LIAM ScorusBy, JUN, S8vo. pp. 
472. Edinburgh. 

[IN noticing a tormer work by Mr. 


Scoresby, on a subject somewhat simi- 
lar, we spoke in very flattering terms of 
his activity and intelligence; he is an 
enterprising English sailor, with much 
of the bluntness and sincerity, as well 
as some share of the superstition of his 
profession. Mr. Scoresby joins in the 
prevalent opinion respecting the east 
coast of Greenland having been lost to 
Europe; but, we confess, we are by no 
means satisfied with such a conclusion, 
notwithstanding it has been so obsti- 
nately maintained by Torfteus and other 
Icelandic writers, and since adopted 
from them without any confirmatory 
evidence; as there is strong reason to 
believe that the East Bygd?d andthe West 
Bygd did not mean two distinct colonies, 
but two settlements in the same colony, 
and that colony West Greenland, ' 

That Mr. Scoresby landed on what 
is called East Greenland, and found 
traces of habitation, does not alter this 
position — 

‘The most considerable,’ he says, ‘ and 
striking consisted of the remains of a hamlet 
composed of nine or ten huts in close com- 
bination, besides many others scattered 
about the margin of the flar. This plaee, 
indeed, afforded the most admirable site 
that could have been selugted tor the struc- 
tures used by the Esquimaux for their win- 
ter’s residences: being clevated about 50 
feet above the beach, pcrtectly drv, and pre- 
rapl ! slope t ywards the river that 
hinits the plain on the south side, and to- 
wards the beach which forms the eastern 
boundary. The roots of all the tuts had 
either been removed or had fallen in - what 


Gusisted OTF an eCxcavalhou i the 


scnting a 


remained, 
ground at the brow of the bank, about 4 
feet indepth, 15 in length, and G to 9 in 


width. Lhe sides of each hut were sus- 
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tained by a wall of rough stones, and the 
bottom appeared to be. gravel, clay, and 
moss. The access to these huts, after the 
manner of the Esquimaux, was a horizontal 
tunnel perforating the ground, about 15 feet 
in length, opening at one extremity on the 
side ot the bank, into the external air, and, 
at the other, communicating with the in- 
terior of the hut. This tunnel was so low, 
that a person must creep on his hands and 
knees to get into the dwelling: it was roof- 
ed with slabs of stone and sods. ‘This kind 
of hut being deeply sunk in the earth, and 
being accessible only by a subterranean pas- 
sage, Is gencrally considered as formed al- 
together under ground. As, indeed, it rises 
very little above the surface, and as the 
roof, when entire, 1s generally covered with 
sods, and clothed with moss or grass, it par- 
takes so much of the appearance of the 
rest of the ground, that it can scarcely be 
distinguished from it. I was much struck 
by its admirable adaptation to the nature of 
the climate and the circumstance of the 
inhahitants. The uncivilized Esquimaux, 
using no fires in these habitations, but only 
lamps, which serve both for light and for 
warming their victuals, require in the se- 
verities of winter. tou econoimise, with the 
greatest care, such artificial want as they 
are able to produce in their buts, For this 
purpose, an under-ground dwelling, defead- 
ed from the penetration of the trost by a 
roof of moss and earth, with an additional 
coating of a bed of snow, and preserved 
from the entrance of the piercing wind by a 
long subterranean tunnel, without the possi- 


bility of being anvoyed by any draught of 


air but what is voluntar ily admitted, —forms 
one of the best contrivances which, consi- 
dering the limited resources, and the unen- 
lightened state of these people, could pos- 
sibly have been adopted. The plan of the 
tunnel is ingenious. It always has its open- 
ing directed to the southward, both that the 
meridian rays of the spring and autumn sun 
may pierce it with their genial warmth, and 
that the north, east, and west winds, whose 
severity must be most intense, may blow 
past without penetrating. In some cases, 
the bottom of the tunnel is on a level with 
the floor of the hut; but, in others, (where 
there is, perhaps unwittingly, i practical 
application of a scieutitic principle) the 
tunnel is much below the hut, that 
the roof of the former coincides with the 
floor of the latter. On this plan, the cold 
air, which creeps along the tunnel, being 
denser tuan the air in the but, can have no 
tendeicy to rise into it, but the contrary, 
unless a circula ys) ‘nN were Intentionally en- 
couraged, by allowing the escape of the 
warin air from the windows or roof. In 


st) 


general, it appears that the interchange of 


air, must be effected by the slow and almost 
insperceptible currenis passing aud repass- 
jug in the contracted tunnel, 

« In the hamlet now deseribed, six of 
the huts were in a row, and very near to- 
gether, on the southern bank of the »! 
with openings or tunnels poluthy to 


“lb, 
thc 


southward: the easternmost of these was at desc ‘riptive passag 
nto, ' the Arctic bear. 


the corner of the bank, where it bees 
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trend to the northward; and, near this? 
were three others, on the eastern bank, with 


the south or south-east. 

‘ Adjoining the huts, there were numer- 
ous excavations in the ground, that had ap- 
parently been employed for stores, and 
other offices. ‘here were also several tumuli, 
and a considerable number of graves scat- 
tered about the hamlet. Many of the graves 
were immediately behind the huts; others 
were among them, or in front; and two or 
three were found in the floors of some of 
the older looking huts, which had probably 
become the burying places of the last of 
the occupiers. These graves, in general, 
contained human bones. <A very perfect 
skull was taken out of one of them, which, 
containing a fine set of teeth, with the 
dentes sapientes just protruding, and being 
of a small size, was supposed to have been 
2 female of about twenty years of age. 
Many of the graves contained, in addition 
to the human bones, fragments ‘of the imple- 
ments used by the natives in their fishing 
and hunting. Among these, were a few 
picces of * unicorn’s horn,” (the tooth of the 
narwal;) some branches of rein-deer’s horn ; 
and several bits of wood that had under- 
gone a rude sort of fabrication. ‘These de- 
posits of useful utensils were an additional 
characteristic of the habits of the Esqui- 
iniux. This people, it 1s well known, in 
their natural and totally uncultivated state, 
are of opinion that they shall require their 
inplements for their maintenance alter 
death. The highest virtue, in the opinion 
of many Esquimaux, consisting in a dexter- 
ous, successtul, and industrious application 
to the business of hunting, &c.—and the 
best of their enjoyments, in connexion with 
the support of life, being derived from the 
produce of their sealing and hunting,—they 
rest their title to happiness, in another 
state of existence, to the greatness of their 
exploits, or to the hardships they may have 
suffered; and they make the enjoyments of 
their Elysium to consist in a perpetual day 
and endlessfsummer ; and, above all, in “ an 
exuberance of towls, fishes, rein-deer, and 
their beioved seals,” which are to be caught 
without toil. Some, indeed, believed that 
these animals will be provided, amd cooked 
for them, without any care of their own ; 
but others, less sanguine in their expecta- 
tions, consider that the *y shall require their 
spears and darts to kill them (which are, 
therefore, buried along with them, when 
they die.) but that they will be in such 
abundance as to render the capture of them 
rather an occupation of pleasure than of 
labour,’ 

On several subjects, however, Capt. 


Scoresby is highly satisfactory, and no 


person knows more of the Arctic sea 
and its inhabitants, from the whale, o 

the narwhal, to the small ai eidicahes. 
whi 
an inch in diameter. We shall, there- 
fore, of the anecdotes and 
es; the first relates to 
A whaler, from Hull, 
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was moored toa field of ice, on which a 


, large bear was seen at some distance, 
their entrances obliquely directed towards | 


seeking what it might devour :— 


‘One of the ship’s company, emboldened 
by an artificial courage, derived from the 
free use of his rum, which, in his economy 
he had stored for special occasions, under- 
took to pursue and attack the bear that was 
within view. Armed only with a whale- 
lance, he resolutely, and against all persua- 
sion, set out on his adventurous exploit, A 
fatiguing journey of about half a league, 
over a surtace of yielding snow, and rugged 
hummocks, brought him within a few yards 
of the enemy, which, to his surprise, un- 
dauntedly faced him, and seemed to invite 
him to the combat. His courage being, by 
this time, greatly subdued, partly by. ‘the 
evaporation of the stimulus he had employ- 
ed, and partly by the unc lismayed, and even 
threatening aspect of the bear, he levelled 
his lance i in an attitude suited either for of- 
fensive or defensive action, and stopped, 
The bear also stood still. In vain the ad- 
venturer tried to rally courage to make the 
attack; his enemy was too formidable, and 
his appearance too imposing. In vain also 
he shouted,—advanced his lance,—and 
made feints of attack ; the enemy, either not 
understanding them, or despising such un- 
manliness, obstinately stood his ground, 
Already the limbs of the sailor began to 
shake,—the lance trembled in the rest,— 
and his vaze, which had hitherto been sted- 
fast, began to quiver; but the fear of ridi- 
cule from his messmates still had its inilu- 
ence, and he yet scarcely dared to retreat. 
Bruin, however, possessing less reflection, 
or being more regardless of consequences, 
began, with the most audacious boldness, to 
advance. His nigh approach, and unshaken 
step, subdued the spark of bravery, and that 
dread of ridicule, that had hitherto upheld 
our adventurer ; he turned and fled. but 
now was the time of danger. The sailor's 
flight encouraged the bear in his turn to pur- 
sue; and being better practised in snow- 
travelling, and better provided for it, he ra- 
pidly gained upon the fugitive. The whale- 
lance, his only defence, encumbering him in 
his retreat, he threw it down, and kept on. 
This fortunately excited the bear’s atten- 
tion; he stopped,—pawed it,—bit it, and 
then resumed the chase. Again he was at 
the heels of the panting seaman, who, con- 
scious of the favorable effect of the lance, 
dropped amitten : the stratagem succeeded, 
and, while bruin again stopped to examine 
it, the fugitive, improving the interval, made 
considerable progress ahead. Still the bear 
resumed the pursuit, with the most pro- 
voking perseverance, excepting when ar- 
rested by another mitten, and finally by a 
hat, which he tore to shreds between his 
teeth and his paws, and would no doubt 
have soon made the incautious adventurer 
his victim, who was rapidly losing strength 
and heart, but for the prompt and well- 
timed assistance of his shipmates, who, ob- 


| serving that the affair had assumed a dan- 


serous aspect, sallsed out to his rescue. The 
little phalana opened him a passage, and 
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then closed to receive the bold assailant. 
Though now beyond the reach of his adver- 
sary, the dismayed fugitive continued on- 
ward, impelled by his fears, and never re- 
laxed his exertions until he fairly reached 
the shelter of the ship! Bruin once more 
prudently came to a stand, and for a mo- 
ment seemed to survey his enemies with all 
the consideration of an experienced gene- 
ral; when finding them too numerous for a 
reasonable hope of success, be very wisely 
wheeled about, and succeeded in making a 
safe and honorable retreat.’ 

The Arctic sea 1s known to contain 
large quantities of animalcules; aud 
Mr. Scoresby, on analyzing a quantity 
of the water, with a microscope, ob- 
tained the following result :— 

‘The larger proportion of these, consist- 
ing of a transparent substance of a lemon- 
yellow colour and globular form, appeared 
to possess very litle power of motion; but 
a part, amounting, perhaps, to a tilth of the 
whole, were 1p continual action. Some of 
these being seen advancing by a slightly 
waving motion, at the rate of 1-189th of an 
inch in a second, and others spinning round 
with considerable celerity, gave great inter- 
est and liveliness to the examination, But 
the progressive motion of the most active, 
however distinct and rapid it might appear 
under a high magnifying power, was, in re- 
ality, extremely slow; for it did not exceed 
an inch in three minutes. At this rate, 
they would require one hundred and {itty- 
one days to travel a nautical mile. The 
Condur, it is generally believed, could fly 
round the globe at the equator, assisted by a 
favorable gale, in about a week; these ani- 
inalcules, in still water, could not accom- 
plish the same distance in less than 8,935 
years. 

‘Few circumstances among the minuter 
works of creation have struck me with so 
much surprise as the appearance of these 
animalcules, occuring in such myriads, in a 
sea perpetually covered with ice,— exposed 
to an average temperature fifteen degrees 
below the freezing point,—and subject to be 
frozen, on some occasions at least, during 
every month of the year, 

‘The vastness of their numbers, and their 
exceeding minuteness, are circumstances, 
discovered in the examination of these ani- 
malcules, of uncommon interest. In a drop 
of water examined by a power of 23,2214, 
(magnified superficies,) there were fifty in 


Number, on an average, in each square of 


the micrometer glass, of 1-840th of an inch 
in diameter; and as the drop occupied a 


circle on a plate of glass containing 529 of 


these squares, there must have been in this 
Single drop of water, taken out of the yel- 
lowish-green sea, in a place by no means 
the most discoloured, about 26,450 animal- 
cules, Hence, reckoning sixty drops to a 
dram, there would be a number in a gallon 
of water, exceeding, by one half, the amount 
of the population of the whole globe! It 
gives a powerful conception of the minute- 
ness and wonders of creation, when we 
think of more than 26,000 animals liviny, 
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obtaining subsistence, and moving perfectly | his scenes and subjects were almo 


at their ease, without annoyance tu one ano- 

ther in a single drop of water! 

* The diameter of the largest of these ant- 
malcules, was only the 1-2000th of an inch, 
and many only the 1-4000th. ‘The army 
which Buonaparte led into Russia, in 1812, 
estimated at 500,000 men, would have ex- 
tended, in a double row, or two men 
abreast, with 2 feet 3 inches space for each 
couple of men, a distance of 106; Englisis 
miles ;—the same number of these animal- 
cules arranged in a similar way in two rows, 
but touching one another, would only reach 
5 feet 24 inches. A whale requires a sea, 
an Ocean to sportin ;—-about a hundred and 
fifty millions of these animalcules, would 
have abundant room in a tumbler of wa- 
ter |’ 

What havoe a sailor would commit, 
if his grog were made with the water of 
the Arctic sea; a hundred and fifty 
millions of living creatures swallowed 
at one draught. Whether this may be a 
larger dose than our readers can discuss, 
we will not stop to inquire, but re- 
commend Mr. Scoresby’s work as full 
of curious and interesting details. 

—_v4@>oe— 

Salmagundi: or, the Whim-Vhams and 
Opinions of Launcelot Langstajj, lsq. 
and Others. By the Author of 
‘ Knickerbocker’s. History of New 
York,’ * Sketch Book,’ and * Brace- 
bridge Hall.” Post 8vo. pp. 389. 
London, 1823. 

THE typographical neatness of this vo- 
lume would almost have tempted us to 
notice it, had not its merits and its 
comparative rarity in this country ren- 
dered it deserving of our attention. 
‘Salmagundi’ is principaliy, though 
not wholly, from the pen of Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving, and is the earliest of that 
gentleman’s productions, which were 
so long buried 1n comparative obscurity 
in the United States. ‘Time and England 
have done justice to this author’s me- 
rits, and the prejudices which had 
clothed our countrymen with a literary 
supremacy are so far dissipated, as to 
allow us to acknowledge, that literary 
talent of the highest order may be bred 
and nourished in the United States. 

Our notice of the preceding works of 
Mr. Irving show how highly we esti- 
mate his talents, and, although the se- 
cond volume of his ‘Sketch Book’ 
might not be quite so good as his first ; 
nor any of his works display so much 
imagination as his § Knickerbocker,’ yet 
there are few authors, either on this 
side the Atlantic or the other, who can 
rival Mr. Irving as an essayist, in which 
he approaches more nearly to Gold- 
smith than any hving writer. In his 
‘Sketch Book’ and ¢ Bracebridge Hall,’ 


| 


wholly English, and his feelings 
much so as any honest John b: 
would wish in an author who retain 

a love for his native country. * Knic: - 
erbocker’ was almost exclusively lo 
and yet there was so much humour 2 
character in it,—so much nature anc 
intimate an acquaintance with ancie 


customs and national peculiarities, i! 


every person who read it could scar 

ly failto admire it. The ¢Salmagun 

is also partly local, but there is such + 
identity between the English and An 
rican customs, and their general c)) 
racter, however diflering on = son 
points, that the localities present 
difficulty to the Enelish reader. 

‘Salmagundi’ was published at Ne 
York, in twenty: numbers, which c 
not appear at fixed periods. The 1 
cognito was weil sustained, and t 
work was attributed to a ciub of wits 
that city—thorsh now ascrib: d almo 
exclusively to Mr. Irving. ‘The essa, 
are generally of an amusing charact: 
and some of them are in verse, thoug): 
we confess, we do not think those t- 
| happiest. As we doubt not ‘Salm«- 
gundi’ will become a favourite dish, \ 
shall present our readers with only 
small quantity, as a whet for their a) 
petite. it is anaccount of Miss Chari: 
Cockloft :— 

‘Tt in some measure jumps with my hu- 
mour to be “melancholy and gentlema: 
like” this stormy night, and [ see no reaso 
why I should not induige myself for onc: 
—Away, then, with joke, with fun, an. 
laughter for a while; let my soul look bac. 
in mournful retrospect, and sadden wit. 
the memory of my good aunt Charity—wh» 
died of a Frenchman! 

‘Stare not, O! most dubious reader, 
the mention of a complaint so uncommor 
grievously hath it atilcted the ancient f 
mily of the Cocklofts, who carry their a: 
surd antipathy to the French so far, th 
they will not suffer a clove of yarlic in th 
house: and my good old friend Chirastop! 
was once on the point of abandoning |. 
paternal country mansion of Cockloft Ls 
merely because a colony of frogs had sett!: 
in a neighbouring swamp. 1 verily belies 
he would have carried his whim-wham In 
effect, had not a fortunate drought obliz 
the enemy to strike their tents, and, lik: 
troop of wandering Arabs, to march off t - 
wards a moister part of the country. 

‘My aunt Charity departed this life 
the fifty-ninth year of ber age, though s! 
never grew older after twenty-five. In | 
teens she was, according to her own 
count, a celebrated beauty,—though [ nes 
could meet with any body that remember, 
when she was handsome; on the contrar 
Evergreen’s father, wiio used to galaut | 
in his youth, says she was as knotty a 1. 


a 





piece of humauity as he ever saw; aud 
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that, if she ne been possessed of the least 
sensibility, she would, ike poor old Acco, 
have most certainly run mad at her own fi- 
gure and face the first time she contemplat- 
ed herself in a looking-glass. In the good 
old times that saw my aunt inthe hey-day 
of youth, a fine lady was a most formidable 
animal, and re quired to be approached with 
the same awe and devotion that a Tartar 
feels in the presence of his grand lama. If 
a gentleman offered to take her hand, ex- 
cept to help her into a carriage, or lead her 
into a draiwng-room, such Gownsi such a 
rustling of brocade and taffeta! Ler very 
paste shoe-buckles sparkled with indigna- 
tion, and tor a moment assumed the bril- 
liancy of diamonds! In those davs the 
verson of a belle Was sacred—it was uppro- 
taned by the sacrilegious grasp of a stranger 
—simple iaada they had not the cake 
among them yet! 

‘My good aunt prided herself on keeping 
up this buckram delicacy; and if she hap- 
pened to be playing at the old-fashioned 
game of forfeits, and was fined a kiss, it was 
always more trouble to get it than it was 
worth; for she made a most gallant de- 
fence, and never surmendered until she saw 
her adversary incline 1 to give over his at- 
tack. Evervreen’s father says he remem- 
bers once to have been on a sleighing r party 
with her, and when the yecame to Nissing- 
bridge, it fell to bis lot to levy coutributions 
on Miss C harity Cockloft, who, after squall- 
mg ata hideous rate, at length jumped out 
of the sleigh plump in Into a snow bank, where 
she stuck fast like an icicle, until he caine 
to her rescue. This Latonion feat cost her 
a rheumatism, which she never thoroughly 
recovered. 

‘It as rather singular that my aunt, 
though a great beauty; and an heiress with- 
al, never yot married. —The reason she al- 
leged was, that she never met with a lover 
who resembled Sir Charles Grandison, the 
hero of her nightly dreams and waking 
fancy, but Lam privately of opinion, that it 
was owing to her never having had an 
offer, This much is certain, that, for many 
vears previous to ter decease, ned 
all attentions from the gentlemen, and con- 
tented herself with watching over the wel- 
fare of her fellow-creatures. She was, in- 
deed, observed to take a considerable lean 
towards met! 


she dech 


1odisin, was ‘req lent in her at- 
tendance at love feasts, read Whitteld and 
Wesiey, and even went so far as once to 


travel the distance of five and twenty miles 
to be present at a ¢ meeting. This 
gave great olleince to mye ousin C hrstopher 
and his good lady, I have aiready 
mentioned, are rigidly orthodox ;-—and had 
not iny aunt ( Ail. ti been of a most paciti 
disposition, her religious whim-wham would 
have occasioued many a family altercation 
She was, indeed, as the Coc! 

lott family ever boasted—a lady of un- 
bounded loving kindness, which extended 
to man, woman, and chiid 
she almost killed with 
any acquaintance 


aly 


" who, als 


as vooda soul 


y of whom 
vu denature. Was 
sick fin vain did the 
wind whuistie and the Stor beat—my aunt 
would waddle through mud and mire, over 


© atts 





‘he whole town, but what she would visit 
them. She would sit by them for hours to- 
gether with the most perses ering patie nce; 
and tell a age melancholy stories of 
human misery, to keep up their spirits. 
The whole ec: 6 Maes of yerb teas was at her 
fingers’ ends, from formidable worm-wood 
down to gentle balm; and she would de- 
scant by the hour on th e healing qualities of 
hoar-bound, catnip, and penny-royal. Wo 
be to the patient that came under the bene- 
volent hand of my aunt Charity; he was 
sure, willy nilly, to be drenched with a de- 
luge of decoctions; and full many a time 
has my cousin Christopher borne a twinge 
of pain in silence, through fear of being 
condemned to suffer the martyrdom of her 
materia-medica. My good aunt had, more- 
over, considerable skill in astronomy; for 
she could tell when the sun rose and set 
every day in the year;—and no woman in 
the whole world was able to pronounce, with 
more ce rtainty, at what precise minute the 
moon changed, She held the story of the 
moon’s being made of green cheese as an 
abominable slander on her favourite planet; 
and she had made several valuable disco- 
verics 1n solar eclipses, by means of a bit of 
burntglass, which entitled ber at least to an 
honorary admissiva in the American Philo- 
sophic ‘al Soc ietv. ** Hutching’s Improved”’ 
was her favourite book; and I shrewdly 
suspect that it was from this valuable work 
she drew most of her sovereign remedies for 
colds, coughs, corus, and consumptions, 

‘ But the truth must be told; with all her 
good qualities my aunt Charity was afflicted 
with one fault, extremely rare among her 
gentle sex—it was curiosity. How she 
came by it Lam at a loss to imagine, but it 
played ‘the very vengeance with her, and 
destroyed the comfort of her life. Having 
an invincible desire to know every body’s 
character, business, and mode of living, she 
was forever prying into the affairs of her 
neizhbours; and got a great deal of ill will 
from people towards whom she had the 
kindest disposition possible. Tf any family 
street gave a 

myeaunt would mount her specta- 
and sit at the window until the com- 
pany were all housed, merely that she might 
know who th cy were. 


on the Opposite side of the 
dinner, 
cles, 


It shie heard a story 
about any of ber acquaitance, she would, 
forthwith, full sail, and never rest 
until, to use her usual expression, she had 
got “to the bottom of it;” which meant 
nothing more than telling it to every body 
she knew, 

‘] remember, one night, my aunt Charity 
happened to hear a most precious story 
about one of her good friends, but, unfortu- 
nately, too late to give it immediate circu- 
lation. Itmade her absolutely miserable ; 
and she hardly slept a wink all might, for 
fear her bosom-triend, Mirs. Sip kins, should 
vet the start of her in the morning and blow 
the whole aiftuir.—You must know there 
was always a contest between these two la- 
du +, who should first give currency to the 

ood-natured things said about every body; 
and this unfortunate rivalship at length 


proved tata! to their long and ardent friend- 


sct oil 
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ship. My aunt got up full two hours, that 
morning, before her usual time ; put on her 
pompadour taffeta gown, and allied forth 
to lament the misfortune of her dear friend. 
—Would you believe it!—wherever she 
went, Mrs. Sipkins, had anticipated hers; 
and, instead of being listened to with up- 
lifted hands and open-mouthed wonder, my 
unhappy aunt was obliged to sit down quiet- 
ly and listen to the whole affair, with nume- 
rous additions and amendments ! Now, 
this was too bad; it would almost have pro- 
voked Patient Grizzle or a saint;—it was 
too much for my aunt, who kept her bed 
three days afterwards, with a culd, as she 
pretended ; but I have no doubt it was 
owlng to shin affair of Mrs. Sipkins, to whom 
she never would be reconciled. 
‘But I pass over the rest of my aunt 
Charity’s life, chequered with the various 
calamities waa mistortunes and mortifica- 
tions, incident to those worthy old gentle- 
women who have the domestic cares of the 
whole community upon their minds; and I 
hasten to relate the melancholy incident 
that hurried her out of existence in the full 
bloom of antiquated virginity. 
‘In their frolicksome malice the Fates 
had ordered that a French boarding-house, 
or Pension Francaise, as it was called, 
should be established directly opposite my 
aunt’s residence. Cruel event! unhappy 
aunt Charity !—it threw her into that alarm- 
ing disorder denominated the fidgets; she 
did nothing but watch at the window, day 
after day, but without becoming one whit 
the wiser at the end ofa fortnight, than she 
was at the beginning; she thought that 
neighbour Pension bad a monstrous large 
fi umily, and some how or other they were all 
men! She could not imagine what busi- 
ness neighbour Pension followed to support 
so numerous a household; and wondered 
why there was always suc h a scraping of 
fiddles in the parlour, and such a smell of 
onions from neighbour Pension’s kitchen: 
in short, neighbour Pension was continually 
uppermost in her thoughts, and incessantly 
on the outer edge of her tongue. ‘This was, 
i believe, the very first time she had ever 
filed ‘ ‘to getat the bottom of a thing;” 
and the disap polotment cost her many a 
sleepless night L warrant you. I have little 
doubt, however, that my aunt would have 
ferreted neighbour Pension out, could she 
have spoke n or understood French; but in 
those times p eop le in general could m: ake 
themselves und lerstood in plain English ; 
and it was a! ways a standing rule in the 
Cockloft firs! ly, “whi sich exists to this day, 
that not one of the females should learn 
French. 
My aunt Charity had lived, at her win- 

for sume time in vain; when one day 
as She was keeping her neual look-out, and 
sufiering all the pangs of unsatisfied curi- 
Osity, she beheld a little meagre, weazel- 
faced Frenchman of the most forlorn, di- 
minutive, and pitiful proportions, arrive at 
neizhbour Pension’s door. He was dressed 
in white, with a little pinched- up cocked 
hat; he seemed to shake in the wind, and 
every blast that went over him whistled 
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through his bones and threatened instant 
annihilation. Tins embodied spirit of fae 
mine was followed by three carts, lumbered 
with crazy trunks, chests, band-boxes, bi- 
dets, medicine-chests, parrots, and monkeys; 

and at his heels ran a yelping pack of Ii itle 
black-nosed pug-dozs. This was the one 
thing wanting to fill up the measure of my 
aunt Charity’s afflictions; she could not 
conceive, for the soul of her, who this mys- 
terious little apparition could be that made 
so great a display s—what he could possibly 
do with so much bagvage, and particularly 
with his parrots and monkeys; or how so 
email a carcass could have occasion for so 
many trunks of clothes. Honest soul! she 
had never had a peep into a Frenchman’s 
wardrobe—that depot of old coats, hats, and 
breeches, of the growth of every fashion he 
has followed in his life. 

‘From the time of this fatal arrival my 
poor aunt was in a quandary ;—all her in- 
quiries were fruitless; no one could ex- 
pound the history of this mysterious stran- 
ger: she never held up her head afterwards 
—drooped daily, took to her bed in a fort- 
night, and in ‘one little month” I saw her 
quietly deposited in the family vault—being 
the seventh Cockloft that has died of a 
whim-wham ! 

‘Take warning, my fair countrywomen ! 
and you, O! ye excellent ladies, whether 
married or single, who pry into other peo- 
ple’s affairs and neglect those of your own 
household ; who are so busily employed in 
observing the faults of others that you have 
no time to correct your own; remember 
the fate of my dear aunt Charity, and eschew 
the evil spirit of curiosity. 


—_+@+-2— 
Percy Mallory. By the Author of § Pen 

Owen.’ ‘Three vols. post &vo. pp- 

1043, Edinburgh and London, 1823. 
THANKS to Scotch steam-boats and 
English steam-presses, a reviewer is 
never long without sufficient food to sa- 


tisfy his critical appetite, however vora- | 
is traced beyond his boyish days, 


cious it may be; the one brings a whole 
cargo, and half deluges the town, atone 
fell swoop, with Scotch novels, and the 





other throws off our English produc- | 
tions at the rate of a thousand sheets | 


per hour, An entire change has been 
‘lected of late years in the maritime in- 
tercourse with Scotland; the 


packets are now as often freighted 


Leith | 


in order to tell us that * Perey Mallory 
embarked on such a day, at Leith, and 
may be expected in town at such a time ; 
or, that ‘the ‘Spaewife’ quitted the 
north countrie on a fortune-telline mis- 
sion to London. And, in a week or two, 
we shall find the days of Burnham 
Wood and Dunsinane revived, and that 
‘St. Ronan’s Well’ will be seen moving 
up the river Thames, to settle im 
Cheapside or Paternoster Row. 

The novel of * Percy magng 4 
the author of ‘Pen Owe and, al- 
though both have been ooblieked in 
Edinburgh, they are purely English no- 
vels, and, report says, by an English 
author. Among the various novel- 
writers of the present day, we know 
not one whose general character we 
should feel more difficulty in determin- 
ing than the author of ¢ Percy Mallory ;’ 
though an imitator, his works have 
not sufficient distinctiveness to form a 
class of themselves. They contain 
well-drawn pictures of human life, and 
some smartness of observation, but the 
story is often too much dilated, and the 
digressions are not always in the best 
taste ; but, with these faults, we readily 
acknowledge that ‘Pen Owen’ was a 
good novel, and that ¢ Percy Mallory’ 
possesses as great, if not greater, merit ; 
though, we confess, that our limits will 
not allow us to do more at present, than 
give ita very cursory notice. 

In our review of the ‘ Spaewife,’ we 
have given an outline of the story, and 
reserved a few descriptive extracts for 
our next. With * Percy Mallory’ we 
shall reverse the order of our proceed- 
ing. The scene of the story lies partly 
in Cumberland and partly in town, and 
the history of the hero, Percy Mallory, 
even 
to his birth. Percy Mal ory is the 
son of a Mr. Rycott, ‘a Cumberland ma- 


is by 


cistrate, who had lost a fine family of 


children, when this son was sent to 
bless him in his old age. The child 
was, however, but a few days old, when 
a gypsy beldame carried him off to Lon- 


' don, and the novel commences with a 


with new novels as new adventurers | 


from the land of cakes. 


ing of the vessels, are no longer with a 
view to prepare for distant friends, but 
to know when to send to a circule ating 
library for the forthcoming Scottish no- 
vels, and there is even a revolution 
among the fashionable arrivals an- 
nounced i in the newspapers. ‘The liege 
men of Edinburgh, whether they come 
smack by the packet, or pack it ina 
smack, are passed over unnoticed, 


The inquirers at | 
the north country wharfs about the sail- | 





scene near Blackfriars, where a female 
throws a child into the arms of a young 
Templar, who is taken up and nearly 
committed for child stealing, when the 
Cumberland pursuers arrive, and claim 
the infant as the son of Mr. Rycott; 
while Judith Mallory, who is also 
brought up, positively asserts it to be 
her own son. 

The character of old Mr. Rycott, a 
testy and eccentric but worthy charace 
ter, is well-drawn ; but, as we do not 
mean, at present, to go into the story 








we sha!l merely make two extracts 
which will be sufficiently favorable, we 
believe, to make our readers not regret 
that we shall resume the subject in our 
next. We must premise that young 
Percy was a fine romantic youth, who 
formed a hand of young adventurers 
from among the sons of the neighbour- 
ing dalesmen, ready to undertake any 
enterprise, however ‘difficult or hazard- 
ous; ‘to seale the crag, and snatch the 
brood from the cloud-capt eyrie; to 
spring over chasms whose dark and im- 
penetrable depth would dizzy the head 
of a Lowlander to look upon; or, like 
the bounding roe, to leap from point to 
point, where the fixed foot could scarce- 
ly tind a space to rest upon.’’ In one 
of his excursions his coufage and his 
agility were put to a severe test: rest- 
ing onashelf, at some distance beneath 
a crag, and suspended over a frightful 
precipice, he sawa female hanging ; by 
the help of his pole he de scended, ‘and 
reached the same ledge, falling part of 
the way. He encouraged her against 
despair, though relief seemed hopeless. 
An eagle hovered around them as im- 
patient of his prey, until a shot, from 
an unseen marksman, dissipated their 
fears on this account. He held the 
poor creature, who had sunk into a state 
of insensibility, until the signal he made 
brought a person to their relief, at a mo- 
ment when fragments of the clitf were 
breaking away from beneath them. 


‘“ God reward thee, Blencow,” said 
Percy, on the sight of his deliverer, ‘* thou 
hast done a deed of mercy this day,’ looking 
to the ruddy smiling youth, to whom he ad- 
dressed himself 

‘“ Stay till itis done,” replied this voung 
Icarus, who was seen balancing himself, and 
evidently contemplating a footing on the 
ledze, when Percy cried out, * Stop—stop, 
it is rotten—and even now trembice under 
its weight-—a feather would overwhelm 
us ! ° ™ 

‘What's to be done, Con!” demanded 
the other. 

‘Signal to lower you ull you can take 
this wretched lady in your arms.—I fear she 
cannot help to support herself—but ’tis only 
for a moment.” 

‘*<Ttis impossible,” cried the other—* the 
rope will not bear doo le.” 

“Try it—it is—but we are sinking at 
this moment—my very voice shakes our 
tottering fuundation—hold—for mercy’s 
sake, Blencow.” 

‘Another rope, with a heavy weight at- 
tached to it, was now seen descending. 

“God of mercy be praised!” Percy 
solemnly exclaimed. “He means not—He 
wills not—that we should perish—cheery, 
cheery, my fair fellow sufferer,” and he at- 
tempted to seize the rope. The wind took 
it, and it swayed beyond his reach. The 
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dalesman could not aid him, being unable 
to steady himself, without some fixed point 
on which to seize with the short iron-headed 
pole, which he carried to combat with his 
feathered enemy. 

*Percyagain had recourse tohis pole; he 
touched the rope—it nearly reached his 
grasp, and again eluded it. Again he be- 
gan to despair. ‘Those above could afford 
little aid, as the edge of the precipice pro- 
jected, in part, over the spot on which they 
hung suspended, and the impetuous rushing 
of the wind, bore away the voices of those 
below, before any distinct articulation could 
reach the elevated station, to direct: any thing 
like minute evolutions, Certain established 
signals only could be conveyed. 
made another effort, dreading at each mo- 


tion, however cautiously made, that their | 


frail hold would give way ;—at length, asthe 
wind swayed the rope, hus several 1 ine fec- 
tual attempts, he caught the end of it be- 
tween his teeth. 


about to be realized 
running noose under ber arms would, j in his 
skilful hands, have been the work of aj 
minute, had those hands been at hberty ; 
but the habitual facility of doing it was, un- | 
der the alarming and hazardous circumstan- 
ces of his situation, rather a drawback than 
an aid to the execution of it. He saw how 
it might be more immediately effected—but 
dared not proceed in a regular manner. | 
Every thing was to be reversed, and vet te¥ 
be achieved by the one hand, and its only 
ally, his teeth. After several trials, he 
finally succeeded in passing the rope, not 
~only under her arms, but so as to forma 
cradle to receive her, when she should relax 
her present hold. Blencow, who had by 
this time steadic:! himself in some measure 
in a line, level with the motionless object of 
their solicitude, secured it again round her 
legs, aad returned it to Percy to make good 
the master knot. This done—he still dread- 
ed to take the last decisive measure, of 
either loosening his own hold—or directing 
her to do so, lest there should be any thing 
defective a the tackle. He tre mblingly 
called to Blencow to watch his motions, 
when he should give the signal in the instant 
“to hoist.” He now spoke to his helpless 
companion, praying fervently to Heaven at 
the moment, that she might hear and be 
enabled to perform the little she had to do 
in her own behalf. He bade her, as she 
hoped for safety, to rouse, fora moment. 
every energy of her mind and body, tothink 
of nothing but the implicit obedience neces- 
sary to the few directions about to be given. 
Blencow had now hold of the rope, by which 
she was to be suspended in the air;—he 
gently tried it—it answered to the pull 
from above; then taking the arm, which had 
so long been pendant at her side, he, by de- 
grees, “elevated it to a hold or loop above 
her head. Percy watched the operation, 
and hailed its success, when he perceived 
her delicate fingers close upon it. 
‘« Now,” said he, in the softest and most 





ast its power—quick/y and suddenly—not 
—for he feit the shuhtest motion of the 
museies, and bad not yet secured tis own 
hold, so as to sustain her tuil weight, until 
she bad caught the second which 
Blencow had contrived to lower to within 
her immediate reach. ‘ Now.”—Despair 
gave her momentary strength; he saw her 
balanced, appareatly ‘secured. He still 
hesitated—he traced the line to the summit 

—anid ran again over every slip and noose of 
the tackle with his eves; and, with a palpi- 
tating heart, gradually withdrew his sup- 
porting arm. The cord tightened with the 
Increasing weight—he trembled to trust the 
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Percy } 


| their 
He trembled with avita- | 
tion, as the hope of relief seemed so nearly | 
To coil and get the | 





steady tone; ;—“* Now—tor Goi's sake at- 
tend—raise your other arm—if it has not 


whole to w—rhelase slizht bold w: is upon her. 
ih 9 ore a tect you!” hecried, 
ely in her trail cradle, se- 
veral feet from the station—her eves, brilli- 
antas the morning star, were, for the first 
time, opencd—they seemed bursting from 
sockets. * For Lleaven’s sake be col- 
lected!" Perey eagerly cried, as her relax- 
ing hold seemed to imdicate inanition, ora 
fuilure of intellect. “*Shut—shut your eyes 
—and do not open them u itil—until rm 
‘Bleuncow now gave the signal for hoist- 
ing to those above. “ Do you hear ?”— 
auxiously demanded Percy; * do you hear? 
—as you value your lite, keep your eyes 
closed two seconds and you are safe.” In 
less than two seconds he saw her disappear 
over the impending summit of the crag, and 


and she swune 





he lay motionless, whilst he attered an 
inward = prayer and thauksgiving to that 
power, who alone, be felt assured, could 


have saved her, under such a complication 
of dangers. ‘The weight was off his soul.— 
He felt himself safe—he had no fears of be- 
ing dizzied by the horrors, which would “p= 
pi al the imagination of one less experienced 


or unaccustomed to them. He boldly 
caught at the rope, how sent down to him, 
and only fixing a fvot in the loop, caught 


the main line and launched ele tear- 
lessly into the air with the other—and as 
this foot spurned the crumbling shelf, which 
had so long sustained his companion and 
himself, the shock carried down a larve 
fragment of it, and made even his spirit 
quail, as the gulf gave up the reverberated 
echoes of its fall. 


Our next extract is of a different cha- 
racter, and is certainly no fiction :— 

‘The notion of independence is one of 
those chimeras which germinate upon the 
pride of man, Even the Eastern mytholo- 
vist, when he had acknowledged the earth 
to be dependant upon the elephant who 
bore it on his back; and he again depend- 
aut upon the tortoise, who pertormed the 
part of a double atlas, was yet unable to 
make out a reasonable tale of independence 
in favour of the latter. There is, in fact, 
no such thing—surrounded by all that rich- 
es, rank, and health can supply, still is man 
dependant upon his fellow men, for all that 
essentially contributes to make up the sum 
of human hi appiness. This is too self-evi- 
dent to require any illustration—but there 
is a Species of depend: ince which 1s not so 
apparent to the common observer, and 








which peculiarly attaches to those who value 
theinselves upon the power of renderin; 
the world —politically or domestically speak- 
inzg—subservient to their wishes and con- 
trol. 

‘We have all read of tyrants and con- 
querors who mowed down nations—or heads 
—or whatever else night seem to stand jy 
the way of their power—but if we look a 
little further, and penetrate behind the 
scenes, we shall generaliy find a minion, a 
favourite, or a mistress, who has firm hold 
on some one string, by which the despot 
limself is held, and worked at the will and 
pleasure of one of those—his chief depend- 
ants! Weneed not be learned on the sub. 
ject by displaying all that has been said or 
written by historians and poets, ancient or 
modera, in corroboration of the opinion, 
[t is in every school-boy’s hands, and if it 
were not, we have ouly to open our cyes to 
see the same thing— though not exactly 
part passu —every day passing in the world 
before us, Open them wide, and you shall 
see tyrannical husbands in le: iding-strings 
with their mistresses—domineering fathers 
led by the nose by a young pet—straining 
landlords under the control of a steward, 
who knows exactly where the shoe pinches 
—and a pedagogue, who flogs twenty boys 
per diem, submitting with patience to the 
master spirit of a wite, 

4 pe 


Reliquie Diluviane; or, Observations 
on the Organic Remains contained in 
Caves, Fissures, and Diluvial Gravel, 
and other Geological Phenomena, at- 
testing the Action of an Universal De- 
luge. By the Rey. Wm. BuckLanp, 
B. D., FLR.S., B.S. A. 4dto. pp. 
364. London, 1823. 

THE creation and the deluge gave little 
uneasiness, even to philosophers, until 
geology became reduced to science,— 
arank, which the varied opinions on 
those subjects, had nearly prevented it 
from attaining. Those prejudices, have 
however, in a great measure given way, 
anda person may be allowed to Anquire 
into the structure and composition of 
our earth, without the imputation of 
being an infidel or an enemy to re- 
velation. The truths of the sacred writ- 
ings do not rest on natural science, nor 
can they be disturbed by its inquiries ; 
they ought, to be considered perfectly 
distinct ; and the pursuit of knowledge 
should never be checked by any sup- 
posed effect it might have on the pre- 
conceived interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. 

Professor Buckland is the gentleman 
whose account of the cave at Kirkdale 
excited so much interest when read to 
the Royal Society, and which was pub- 
lished inthe § Philosophical Transactions.’ 
He is a great enthusiast in the science 
of geology, and hence his conclusions 
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are sometimes hasty, though not made 
on slight grounds ; for he has not only 
inspected the principal geological phe- 
nomena in Great Britain, but has gone 
to Germany for the same purpose. His 
volume is divided into two parts; in 
the first he attempts to explain the evi- 
dence of diluvial action, to be met with 
in the caves and fissures of Europe, and 
ijn the second part he gives the addi- 
tional confirmation to be found in the 
henomena on tlie surface of the earth. 

Professor Buckland strongly contends 
that there was ‘a transient deluge, af- 
fecting universally, simultaneously, and 
at no very distant period, the entire sur- 
face of our planet,’ and he gives seve- 
ral cogent reasons in support of such a 
conclusion ; indeed that there has been 
adeluge, universal in its effects, geo- 
logy sufficiently proves ; that it was si- 
multaneous 1s doubted by many philo- 
sophers, who do not think that the phy- 
sical evidence fully establishes such an 
inference. On a point, however, on 
which even philosophers disagree, we 
shall not presume to decide. ‘That Mr. 
Buckland’s opinions are not hazarded 
rashly, or on slight grounds, his very 
interesting volume proves, and a few 
men of science, pursuing the subject 
with equal zeal and ability, if such can 
be found, cannot fail of shorily remov- 
ing many of the doubts with which it 
is at present fettered. , 

The personal narrative of Professor 
Buckland, in visiting the several caves 
in England and Germany, gives an in- 
terest and an identity to his volume, 
which is rarely to be met with in works 
of science. ‘lhe cave of Kirkdale has 
already been noticed in a former volume 
of The Literary Chronicle, and we shall 
therefore quote his description of a cave 
on the continent : — 

*“ The Cave of Kuhloch (in Franconia),” 
says the Professor, ‘is more remarkable 
than all the rest, as being the only one I 
have ever seen, excepting that of Kirkdale, 
in which the animal remains have escaped 
disturbance by diluvial action ; and the only 
one also in which [I could find the black 
animal earth, said by other writers to occur 
so generally, and for which many of them 
appear to have mistaken the diluvial sedi- 
ment in which the bones are so universally 
imbedded. The only thing at all like it, 
that I could find in any of the other caverns, 
were fragments of highly decayed bone, 
which occured in the loose part of the dilu- 
vial sediment in the caves of Scharzfeld and 
Gailenreuth; but in the cave of Kubloch 
tis far otherwise. It is literally true that 
in this single cavern (the size and propor- 
“ons of which are nearly equal to those of 
the interior of a large church) there are 
hundreds of cart loads of black animal dust 








entirely covering the whole floor, to a depth 
which must average at least six feet, and 
which, if we multiply this depth by the 
length and breadth of the cavern, will be 
found to exceed 5000 cubic feet. The 
whole of this mass has been again and again 
dug over in search of teeth and bones, 
which it still contains abundantly, though 
in broken fragments. The state of these is 
very different from that of the bones we find 
in any of the other caverns, being of a black, 
or more properly speaking, dark umber co- 
lour throughout, and many of them readily 
crumbling under the finger into a soft dark 
powder, resembling mummy powder, and 
being of the same nature with the black 
earth in which they are embedded. The 
quantity of animal matter accumulated on 
this floor is the most surprising, and the 
only thing of the kind I ever witnessed ; and 
many hundred, I may say thousand, indivi- 
duals must have contributed their remains 
to make up this appalling mass of the dust 
of death. Itseems in great part to be deriv- 
ed trom comminuted and pulverised bone ; 
for the fleshy parts of animal bodies produce 
by their decoinposition so small a quantity 
of permanent earthy residuum, that we must 
seek for the origin of this mass principally 
in decayed bones, The cave Is sodry, that 
the black earth lies in the state of loose 
powder, and rises in dust under the feet: it 
also retains so large a proportion of its ori- 
ginal animal matter, that it is occasionally 
used by the peasants as an enriching manure 
for the adjacent meadows.,* 

‘“ The exterior of this cavern presents a 
lofty arch, in a nearly perpendicular cliff, 
which forms the leit flank of the gorge of 
the Esbach, opposite the Castle of Raben- 
stein. The depth of the valley below it is 
less than 830 feet, whilst above it the hill 
rises rapidly, and sometimes precipitously, 
to 150 or 200 feet. ‘This narrow valley or 
gorge is simply a valley of denudation, by 
which the waters of the Esbach fall into 
those of the Weissent. The breadth of the 
entrance arch is about 30 feet, its height 20 
fect. As we advance inwards the cave in- 
creases in height and breadth, and near its 
inner extremity divides into two large and 
lofty chambers, both of which terminate in 
a close round end, or cud de sac, at the dis- 
tance of about 100 feet from the entrance. 
It is intersected by no fissures, and has no 
lateral communications connecting it with 
any other caverns, except oue small hole 
close to its mouth, and which opens also 
to the valley. These circumstances are im- 
portant, as they will assist to explain the pe- 
culiarly undisturbed state in which the inte- 
rior of this cavern has remained, amid the 
diluvian changes that have affected so many 
others. The inclination of the floor, for 


* ©“ J] have stated, that the total quantity 
ofanimal matter that lies within this cavern 
cannot be computed at less than 5000 cubit feet. 
Now allowing two cubic feet of dust and bones 
for each individual animal, we shall have in this 





single vault the remains ofat least, 2500 bears ; | 


a number which may have been supplied in 
the space of 1000 years, by a mortality at the 
rate of two and a half per annum.” * 








about 30 feet nearest the mouth, is very 
considerable, and but little earth is lodged 
uponit; but further in, the interior of the 
cavern is entirely covered with a mass of 
dark brown or blackish earth, through which 
are disseminated, iw great abundance, the 
bones and teeth of bears and other animals, 
and a few stnall fragments of limestone, 
which have probably tallen from the root; 
but L could find no rolled pebbles The 
upper portion of this earth seems to be 
mixed up with a quan iy of calcareous loam, 
which, before it had been disturbed by dig- 
ging, probably formed a_ bed of diluvial se- 
diment over the animal remains; but as 
we sink deeper, the earth vets blacker, and 
more free trom loam, and seems whoily 
composed of decayed animal matter. There 

Is no appearance of either stalactite or sta- 

laymite having ever existed within this ca- 

vern.” ’ 
——_St@e>o—— 

Dartmoor and other Poems. By Joseri 
CorTLeE. 8vo. London, 1823, 

THE unpromising subject of one of the 
prizes, otfered by the Royal Society of 
Literature, and the only one they have 
awarded, did not prevent a few candi- 
dates from contending for the fifty gui- 
neas; and among them, was Mr. Joseph 
Cottle, whose poem is as dull as the 
subject is uninspiriting, One or two 
good passages might be selected, but 
they do not compensate for its general 
tameness. An epistle to Lord Byron 
is the most spirited piece in the volume. 
It will be remembered, that Mr. Cottle 
had a niche in the ‘ English Bards,’ and 
after being ‘ ten years slandered,’ he 
now replies. It is, however, little more 
than a piece of mere scolding; and has 
little but the moral tone it assumes to 
recommend it, Byron has sunk in pub- 
lic opinion, certainly, but he must fall 
much lower, before Mr.-Cottle’s shafts 
can pierce him, 

Tie Village Schoolmaster. A Poem, 
By LANGELOT KRAYMUND, 12mo. 
pp. 32. London, 1823. 

THIS poem is an avowed, and by no 

means an unsuccessful imitation of 

‘Shenstone’s Schoolmistress,’ without 

the adoption of that obsolete phrase- 

ology, which the author of the latter 

borrowed from Spencer. There is a 

great deal of nature in this unassuming 

poem, and it possesses considerable 
merit. 
NHS — 

An Introduction toCollections for Schools, 
By Roperr Simpson, 12mo. pp. 
144, Edinburgh, 1823. 

[His work is intended as the first) step 

after the spelling book, and 1s calcu- 

lated to prepare the scholar for works 
of a higher class, and at the same time 
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rfect him in what he has already 
learned. The selection of lessons and 
the exercises of spelling are made with 
the discrimination of an experienced 
tutor. 








Original. 


THE WELSH LANGUAGE. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Str,—In Number 236 of your Chroni- 
cle, I perceive an epistle from your cor- | 
respondent Miles, who has, it seems, 
left the subject of M. Volney to enter | 
into that which he understands not at 
all. 1 should have expected that an 
answer to objections on so important a 
subject would have been an endeavour 
to explain in the most plain and satis- 
factory way; instead of which he con- 
tents himself with telling us that Mr. 
Camden says this, and that the Hebrews 
do that. With all due deference to the 
learning of the great Camden, it is cer- 
tain that all writers are capable of com- 
mitting great errors (often intentionally, 
particularly when they have an hypo- 
thesis to serve,) in the orthography of 
languages they do not understand ; and 
I repeat again, without fear of contra- 
diction, that the Welsh do not,—neither 
did they ever, call themselves, or write 
Kumero or Kumert; that the G never 
did change into C, nor is C ever pro- | 
nourced like @; each has its separate 
and distinct sound, and change only 
under the strictest ‘grammatical rules ; 
that they call themselves cyNnmry, 
which, by familiar contraction, is some- 
times written and pronounced cy’mMry, 
and that they knew no other names ; 
neither are the regulations for the guid- 
ance of the language modern, and it is 
written now as in C Samden’ s days. 

Your correspondent sneeringly ob- 
serves that I ‘ should, if I could, have 
mentioned when the Welsh hertunsre writ- 
ten language.” Had Miles known any 
thing of the ancient history of his coun- 
try we should neither have had the ob- 
servation above, nor the illiberal and 
insulting one which follows: he says, 
‘I forgot to state that the Welsh never 
had any character or letters of their own.’ 
Before he undertook to say thus much 
it would well have became him to make 
the inquiry, if he was himself ignorant 
of it. The Britons used an alphs abet on 
the coming of the Romans, and they 
supplied the English with an alphabet 
on their invasion of thisisland. Cesar 


says they used a character that appeared 
to him like Greek, and it is not proba- 
ble that he would have given to the 
Britons and Gauls more than was their 





allows that ae Sian came a most il. 
literate nation; and, moreover, the an- 
| cient British alphabet,—the ‘ Coelbren 
'y Beirdd’ is in existence, and may be 
found in many works; among the rest, 
'in Fry’s * Pantographia,’ in "Dr. Owen 
Pughe ’s * Welsh Grammar,’ in Dr. Da- 
vies’s * Celtic Researches,’ in the * Cam- 
bro Briton,” &e. &e. 

Your correspon ident allows my obser- 
vation to be just, that impostors could 
| carry on a system for ages; but, an- 
'swers he, it is highly improbable that 
impostors living in different ages could 
accomplish so perfect and finished a 
system of reiigion as that, | presume, he 
protesses. 

As to Sir William Jones having peo- 
pled America from Asia: his inquiry 
and opinions are nothing more than 
could be expected from his belief of the 
untortunate situation of that continent, 
in being unprovided for; had it been 
the case with Europe or either of the 
other divisions of the globe, the same 
argument and the same conclusion 
would have been the consequence ; and 
there is little doubt that we should have 


been most kindly and ‘ judiciously’ pro- 
vided for. 





' 
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| 
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duc. 


Dr. Johnson (another anti-Celt) 


And now, Mr, Editor, I beg once 
more to express my complete satisfac- 
tion at the explosion of the ridiculous 
notion that CYNMRU is derived from 
Gomer: the late Dr. Clarke treated the 
idea of the Celte being derived from 
that personage with the ereatest con- 
tempt. When your correspondent Miles 
can give one reason why the Cyn and 
Bro */ primitive nation), which I ad- 
vanced, ‘ must fall to the ground,’ then 
will I yield. In the mean time, Mr. 
Editor, lam your’s, &ce. 
(JWILYM Y SAIS. 
P.S. There are two press errors in my last 
letter (which you kindly inserted) : for § Cynm- 
ra,’ in the first column of p. 701, read ‘ Cynm- 
ru;’ and for ‘Cynmaraeg,’ read ¢ Cynmraeg ;’ 
and the words £ | consider,’ at the beginning of 
the third paragraph in the same page, should 
be erased as destroying its meaning. 
4 = 
ON MATERIALS ror PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir,—In consequence of an advertise- 
ment in the public prints, I went the 
other day to the Heytor Granite Wharf, 
Southwark Bridge, to see the stones 
that are to form the pedestal for the 
statue, which will shortly be erected in 
Park Crescent, Portland Place, to the 
memory of isin late Royal Highness, the 
Duke of Kent, as a tribute to the me- 
mory of a man, who, although well 
known for the dignity of his rank in 
life, as one of the sons of our late much 





et 
—— 


revered monarch, was yet better knowy 
as the patron of benevolent instituliina 
and whose time and talents were ever 
ready to be employed, when called upon, 
to promote the welfare of his fe slow 
creatures, as well as to mitigate their 
sufferings, 

[ was much pieased to see this atten. 
tion to perpetuate the memory of real 
worth, and [ was not a little gratified j in 
having the opportunity of closely view= 
ing the stone from which the ce! lebrated 
obelisk, at itamsgate, is formed, and of 
which fame had spoken so loudly. As 
the columns of your valuable paper 
are often devoted to subjects of modern 
architecture, | cannot but think you 
would render the public a service, by 
recommending to their notice, the use 
of this stone, in national buildings, 
instead of those now too much in 
fashion. It has heenremarked,that the 
present age builds not for posterity, a 
remark too fully justified, when we 
find Portland and Bath stone, which a 
few comparative years will perish, used 
in preference to the granite, whieh al- 
most bids defiance to time. 

When | observed the Heytor granite, 
{ was particularly struck with the fine- 
ness of its grain, the closeness of its tex- 
ture, and the fine polish of which it 
is capable; and I could not but feel 
surprised that it is so little known in 
London. ‘This, I at first attributed to 
the expense, but was surprised to learn, 
that the cost of the material in London, 
does not exceed that of Portland stone, 
and that the expense of working it is 
only one third more. 

The Heytor quarries, where this 
granite is found, in quantities sufh- 
cient to rebuild all the metropolitan ci- 
ties of Europe, are situated at about 
eight miles trom Teignmouth, whence 
an iron railway has been constructed at 
an expense of 20,0001, It may be had 
of any size, weight, or dimensions; sO 
that when it was de termined to erect the 
obelisk at Ramsgate, which is forty feet 
high, and weighs about sixty ee, the 
proprietors of the quarries oifered to fur- 
nish it in one solid piece of granite, 
but they would not incur the expense of 
conveying it, asa vessel must have been 
purposely constructed. The Ramsgate 
obelisk consists, however, of only eight 
stones, 

The encouragement given by his pre- 
sent Majesty to the i improvement of the 
metropolis has caused more public 
buildings to be erected, in the course of 
afew years, than in any preceding period 
of the same duration, with the exception 





of the life of Sir Christopher Wren, and 
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it is really lamentable to think that 
structures so large and expensive should 
he raised of materials so fragile. Some 
years ago, Sir Humphrey Davy, in one 
of his lectures, in reference to this sub- 
rect, observed that it was painful to 
think that there was not a public build- 
ing, of modernerection, in London, that 
would stand two hundred years. Wa- 
terloo Bridge 1s the only exception ; for 
Blackfriars and Westminister bridges, 
buildings of yesterday, are now in such 
a state of dilapidation, that snrveyors 
are employed to ascertain the best 
means of protecting the piers by facing 
them with cranite. 

The Chapel of Henry VII., in West- 
minster Abbey, has been renovated at 
an expense of £42,000, and I by no 
means Censure the appropriation of so 
jlarge asum tothai object, but regret 
that the stone with which the ancient 
architecture has been restored is of so 
perishable a nature that it already ex- 
hibits symptoms of decay. 

But if buildings erected of stone are 
of so fragile acharacter, what are we 
to say of those which are built of bricks, 
and those London bricks, which are 
made of the worst materials, and moul- 
der to pieces in a few years; and 
yet, we observe, that even a church 
has been built, at Kennington,—of 
white half-burnt bricks, which are of 
course still less durable, and this to give 
them the appearance of stone. Had 
brick buildings been preferred as neater 
or more fashionable there would be 
some excuse, but that this is not the case 
is evident from the various modes 
adopted to give them the appearance of 
stone, sometimes by a coat of plaister of 
Paris, and, at others, by facing the 
buildings with athin slab of Bath stone. 

am far from wishing to interfere 
with the taste of private individuals, 
but | do think the legislature has as 
much right to prevent persons from 
building houses, which, from the slight 
manner in which they are erected, daily 
threaten the lives of the occupants as 
well as the passengers in the street, as 
it has to prevent atradesman from plac- 
ing an emblem of his occupation over 
his door. 

_ One of the earliest municipal regula- 
tions of London, respecting building,— 





an act of the city so far back as 1192— 
ordered that ‘all houses thereafter to | 
be erected in London, or within the li- | 
berties thereof, should be built of stone,’ | 
@ regulation which, | confess, I should | 
be glad to see revived. | 


' 


With respect to our public buildings, | 


} . on a : 
there can be no excuse if they are not) Her graceful neck. Flowers were in ber hand 





constructed in the most durable man- 
ner: the nation is always liberal of its 
money on public works, and the least it 
ought to expect is, that the money 
should be properly applied. That our 
future bridges will be built of granite, 
I doubt not, but why confine its use to 
a bridge, or the pedestal of a statue. 
Why not build the British Museum, the 
Post Office, and all the other public 
buildings about to be erected, of gra- 
nite. We care not whether it is Aber- 
deen, Cornish, or Heytor granite but 
let them be built of granite. Some of 
our public buildings may be too far ad- 
vanced to make any alterations, but, 
with regard to the two to which we have 
alluded, there is yet time to obtain the 
proper materials. ‘The Post Office is 
not yet commenced ; and the builders 
have suspended their labours on the 
British Museum until Spring. We are 
aware that the expense will, in the first 
instance, be greater than building them 
of brick, but there is not an English- 
man that would begrudge his quota of 
the additional expense, or that would 
not look with pride on works which, 
ten centuries hence, would remain mo- 
numents of the public spit which per- 
vaded the reign of George the Fourth. 
lam, sir, your’s, &c. = GnraNnaTus., 








Crigmnal doetry. 
THE TRIBUTE OF AFFECTION. 
It was a lovely eve—and the young moon 
With timid eye just peep’d from out her hea- 
ven. 
The air was fragrant with the blossoms’ sighs ; 
And the deep ocean’s surge was gently heard 
Chafing the sandy shore. The crimson’d west 
Tinted the playful waves with deepest dyes ; 
The birds began to seek their downy nests,— 
Save the lone nightingale whose thrilling song 
Bade farewell to the day, and harbinger’d 
The night with melody. It was an hour 
Fit for the contemplative mind ; the land, 
The ocean, and the sky, seem’d lull‘d to rest. 
The sun was sinking neath the mirror’d waves, 
And shed his last faint beams upon the fave 
That tower’d surrounded by the hamlet’s dead, 
Whose graves rose clustering from the grassy 
soil: 
Mounds rear’d to tell the heart that mortal 
forms 
Were mouldering to earth. There was a grave 
Which the eve singled from all others, and 
Could not but rest upon ; no noisome weeds 
Grew on the hajlow’d turf. The fairest hand 
In all the village ‘tended on that tomb, 
And o’er its surface spread the sweetest flowers. 
She now was there, kneeling upon the ground 


| Whose bosom held her earthly happiness. 


Her form was of the finest cast ; ber face 
Was beautiful,—lovely as beauty’s self,— 
Yet it was very pale; her eye of blue 
Faintly illum’d her cheek,—sorrow sat there, 
And told th’ unwilling secret of her soul. 
Her auburn tresses play’d unheeded down 


With which she deck’d the grave ; and then she 
look’d 

If any weed had dar’d to mock her toil. 

This duty done,—she pray'd. With fervent 

air 

Her hands were clasp’d to Heav’n; from her 

swoll'n eyes 

The tears of bitter grief ran trickling down 

Those pallid cheeks. Unearthly was her look. 

Long time she pray’d, and when her prayers 
were o’er, 

She left one fervent kiss upon the sod ; 

Tien, gathering those flow’rets that were dead, 

She rose and disappeared, 


Her tale is brief— 

One of love’s histories—=a mournful one: 

She lov’d and was belov’d again ; they liv’d 
They fed upon each other’s smiles! Alas 
Those smiles soon chang’d. One morn her 
William left 


The shore. He said that he would soon re- 
turn ;— 

They kiss’d,—bhe went—they met no more on 
earth. 


A storm came rolling o’erthe goontide heaven : 

The whirlwind bared the billows totheir caves, 

Making them white with wrath. The light- 
nings sped 

And rode the hissing foam. 
howl’d 

A dirge for William. 
and wept! 

But watch’d in vain! 
dawn'd, 

But still the storm rag’d on:—her last hope 
tiled— 

And she was carried senseless to her couch. 

For seven long days ber sorrowing spirit slept 5 

The eighth beheld it waking to it’s grief. 

She ask’d for William—tears were her reply 5 

Conviction flash’d upon her sickening brain, 

And her fair brow grew hot with agony. 

They led her to a new-made grave—’twas bis'— 

The sea had given up the dead—an‘ to the 


The thunders 
All night she watch’d 


The morning darkly 


, earth 

Had render’d back it’s dust. From that ‘lorn 
hour 

She ever deek’d the grave ; and pray’d and 
wept 


Upon it’s verdant covering; it was too much 
For her already faded form : she sunk 
Into Consumption’s arms—they press‘d her 
close ; 
The grave receiv’d her by her William's side. 
Edmonton. J.J. LEATHWICK. 
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sine Arts. 
VIENNA. 
THE new public gardens, on tho bas- 
tion opposite to the Imperial ialace, 
which were opened last summer, are 
adorned with a ehef-d*euvre of modern 
sculpture, namely, Canova’s fine Colos- 
sal Group of Theseus slaying a Cen- 
taur. This piece of art was originally 
undertaken for Napoleon, who intended 
it as a decoration to the metropolis of 
his Cisalpine kingdom; and the artist 
had, out of compliment to the modern 
warrior, bestowed his features upon the 
Grecian hero. The resemblance to the 


ex-emperor has since been obliterated 





las much as possible: not, however, 
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without some injury to the expression 
of the countenance of the ficure. In 
every other respect, this group is truly 
admirable, whether it be considered 
with regard to composition, character, 
expression, or execution. The attitude 
of Theseus exhibits all the energy of a 
youthful victor; while the mortal agony 
of the Centaur is expressed with a ve- 
rity which nothing can surpass. This 
fine production of Canova’s chisel is 
placed within a building, erected, pur- 
posely, for ils reception, on the model 
of the temple formerly dedicated to the 
memory of the Grecian hero, at Athens: 
—a more appropriate piece of archi- 
tecture could hardly have been selected. 
The shrine and the statue are worthy of 
each other. The structure being raised 
on the site of some of the old fortitica- 
tions of the city, it was necessary to 
sink the foundations ve ry considerably ; ° 
the architect has, therefore, availed 
himself of this circumstance, to form 
spacious souterrams, in which it is in- 
tended to deposit various reliques of 
ancient sculpture, such as sarcophagi, 
urns, &c. ‘The entrance to this subter- 
raneous gallery 1s through a small orna- 
menta! edifice, to the left of the temple. 
Opposite to des temple itself, but rather 
in an oblique direction, 1s a colonnade, 
within which is an elegant public 
coffee-room, affording a very desirable 
place of candenetan. or of retreat, to the 
visitors of the gardens, in’ unfavorable 
weather. Its plan is that of a semicir- 
cle, the roof of which is supported by 
twenty-eight Ionic columns. ‘The in- 
ter-columns are occupied by windows : 
and ten large mirrors, which decorate 
the flat or back wall of the apartment, 
reflect the delightful prospect around. 
Among the other embellishments are 
portraits of their imperial majesties, 
and three bas-reliefs, after Thorvaldsen. 
The gardens are laid out with some at- 
tention to regularity, yet without any 
of that formal stiffness which Is so dis- 
agreeable. From one point there is a 
fine view of the adjacent country and 
suburbs.—Illuminations and concerts 
render these gardens a favourite even- 
ing resort, for the beau monde of V; lenna, 
during the summer months. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Last Wednesday, being the anniver- 
sary of the institution of the Royal Aca- 
demy by his late Majesty, a general 
meeting of the academicians was con- | 
vened, when the gold and silver medals | 
awarded to the students, were presented 
to the several successful candidates in 








painting, sculpture, architecture, draw- 
ing, and modelling. 

The gold madal, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and West for the best 
historical composition in painting, or * The 
contention between the arch- angel Michael 
and Satan for the body of Moses,’ was pre- 
sented to Frederick Y. Hurlstone. 

Sculptural composition—the gold medal 
to Mr. R. B. Hughes. 

In Architecture —for a design of an hos- 
pital for invalid sailors, the gold medal to 
Mr. }. Bradbury. 

In the School of Painting—the first silver 
medal tor the best copy to Mr.Cobbett ; the 
secoud to Mr. Marks. 

The silver medal for the best drawing in 
the life, to Mr. Cahusac ; the second to Mr. 
liow. 

The silver inedal torthe best model in the 
life, to Mr. R. Williams; the second to Mr. 
Collingwood. 

The silver medal for the best drawing 
from the antique, to Mr. G. R. Ward; the 
second to Mr, F. Ross; the third to Mr. 
Cicell. 

‘The silver medal for the best model from 
the antique to Mr. Dear; the second to Mr. 
Stothard; the third to Mr. Behnes: the 
medal for the best ditto to Mr. Stothard, 

The silver medal for the best architectural 
drawing, to Mr. Richley; the second to Mr. 
Jenkins, 

The president concluded the cere- 
mony of the evening with a discourse, 
suitable and eloquent. 

In the sale of Mr. Nolleken’s prints, 
at Evan's, on Friday, a collection of 
Vandyck heads, engraved, sold for 
eighty - -five pounds; a collection of en- 
gravings, from the works of David Te- 
niers, for seventy-four pounds; a col- 
lection from the works of Nicholas 
Poussin, for seventy-five pounds; and 
a collection of engravings from the 
works of our own countryman, Sir Jo- 
seph Reynolds, sold for three hundred 
pounds ! 








Che Mrama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS 


Drury LANE THEATRE.—On Mon- 
day, Mr. Kean made his first appear- 
ance this season, in the character of 
Gloucester, in Richard III., before a 
very crowded audience, who gave him 
a most enthusiastic welcome. Mr. 
Kean's recent indisposition has some- 
what reduced him, and his voice was 
hoarser than usual, (which occasioned 
an apology) but in every thing else * he 
was himself again,’ and gave a power- 
ful representation of the daring, cun- 
ning, and dissimulation of the ambitious | 
Gloucester ; his scene with Lady Anne 
has always "been a master-piece of the | 
wheedling art, and we never saw him | 


‘with the discourses of 


do it better: his whole performance 
bore the imprint of superior genius, 
and leaves all competitors in the same 
character far behind bim. 

Mr. Braham and Miss Stephens have 
resumed their stations at this theatre, 
They appeared jointly, for the first 
time, on Tuesday night, in the opera of 
Guy Mannering ; the house was crowd. 
ed in every part, before the curtain 
rose, and the entré of those distinguished 
favorites proved that absence had not 
estranged the public esteem. There 
are some persons who pretend that Mr. 
Braham’s voice is impaired ; had such 
persons heard him on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings they must have fixed 
on some imaginary point of excellence, 
for his zenith, not yet attained, if they 
maintained their opinion. He was in 
the finest voice; and we agree with a 
diurnal critic, (the * Herald’) that ‘there 
was nothing in his tones or in his exe- 
cution throughout the whole perform. 
ance that indicated the least decay of 
his powers. ’ There is one charm in Bra- 
ham’s singing beyond any other vocalist 
of the day: though but an indifferent and 
rather an inanimate actor, yet no sooner 
does he hear the first notes of the or- 
chestra than he is all animation. His 
songs are ‘words that breathe, and 
thoughts that burn ;’ his soul is in his 
voice, whether it be in the plaintive air 
of ‘Fair Ellen,’ or the soul stirring 
‘ Address of Bruce to his army.’ It is 
this which gives Braham so vast a su- 
periority over his compeers, many of 
whom sing the most pathetic ballad as 
if the words were but a list of names 
out of an auctioneer’s catalogue ora 
London Directory. His share in the 
echo duet with Miss Povey prepared 
the audience for a high treat, and he 
did not disappoint them. In addition 
to the songs which belong to the opera, 
he introduced several others, among 
which was ‘£ Love’s Young Dream,” 
which he sung with the most exquisite 
taste and feeling, unaccompanied by the 
orchestra : it was encored ; and ‘ Scots 
wha hae with Wallace bled’ was thus 
doubly honoured. It is one of those 
jairs which is adapted to all classes ; 
and Braham gives it with such ardour 
) and warmth of feeling that we do not 
wonder at its popularity. Miss Ste- 
phens, in Lucy Bertram, wes all that 
could be wished. Her ¢O rest thee’ 
was full of sweetness and affection, and 
‘the Scottish airs were given with that 
native simplicity and beauty which 
‘distinguish Scottish music. She was 
| encored in several of the songs. Miss 
| Povey sustained the character of Julia 
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Mannering very judiciously, and sung 
prettily. “Liston’s Dominie Sampson— 
but who does not know it ?—and we 
therefore need only say he was quite at 
home in it. Mr. Browne, who promises 
one day to be an excellent actor, played 
Dirk Hatteraick admirably, which has 
not been done, but by him, since the 
death of Tokely. Mrs. Bunn sustained 
the character of Meg Merrilies, but it 
is not one of her best performanc es, 
Sherwin’s Dandie Dinmont was rather 
ood. 

On Thursday night, the opera of the 
Cabinet was performed at this theatre. 
Whea Mr. Sinclair seiected the part of 
Prince Orlando in this opera, for his de- 
but at the rival house it was, no doubt, 
to measure his strength against Mr. Bra- 
ham in one of his best characters. If so, 
the performance of the latter on Thurs- 
day night, ought to give his — 
a lesso n, and teach him that their ta- 
lents are sufficiently distinct, and have 
field enough without trespassing on 
each other manors, Braham’s first song, 
‘ The beautiful Maid,’ was sung with ex- 
quisite taste and sweetness ; and, ¢ Fair 
Ellen,’ was expressive of the melancho- 
ly feelings which are supposed to dictate 
this pathetic air: but, it was in the 
‘Polacea,’ that Braham’s great genius 
burst forth, and with that bold, rapid, 
and skilful execution, which he alone 
is master of, proved how able he was 
still to maintain his proud supremacy. 
The air was twice encored. 
of Floretta is suited to the voice, but 
not to the chaste and sentimental acting 
of Miss Stephens: her duet with B rae 
ham, ¢ The Bird in yonder cage, ’was 
excellent, and was sung three times, 
as was her duet with W himsiculo; a 
character in which Harley seems the 
sole representative, as he has, with great 
liberality, been dent by Mr, Elliston to 
Govent Garden Theatre, on the nights 
the Cabinet was performed at that house, 
Miss Forde played Constantia in a grace- 
ful and pleasing manner, and gave the 
airs very prettily. Browne’s “Marquis 
de Grand Chateau and Dowton’s Peter 
were excellent. 

Covent GARDEN THEATRE.—The 
only novelty at this theatre has been 
Mr, Young’s appearance in the charac- 
ter of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, in 
Macklin’s comedy of the Man of the 
World, Wad this character been acted 
in Macklin’s time, as it has been since, 
the poor fellow would never have lived 
to be acentenarian. But where so ma- 
hy have failed, it is not remarkable that 
Mr, Young should not be very success- 
ful; his imitation of the Scottish dia- 


The part | 











lect is by no means correct, it is a broad 
caricature, and his acting is altoge- 
ther too boisterous, though possessing 
some merit. We are always sorry when 
we see so excellent an actor as Young, 
in a character in which success is doubt- 
ful, and that it must be in Sir Pertinax, 
although the novelty of seeing one of our 
best tragic actors as a comedian anda 
Scotchman, may prove attractive for 
some time. 

SuRReEY THEATRE.—Oxberry, who 
has left a place unoccupied in the win- 
ter theatres, is now playing at the Sur- 
rey. His comic talents are well known, 
but we confess we were surprised at the 
feeling he exhibited in the character of 
Giles, in a new version of the Miller’s 
Mad, which is altogether well got up. 
The other entertainments possess con- 
siderable merit, and the audiences are 
generally numerous, 

OLymMPic THEATRE.—Power’s ma- 
nagement and Power's acting,—for 
what is acting without power,—con- 
tinue to fill this neat little theatre every 
evening. ‘The pieces are of the lioht 
burletta order, and are certainly amusing. 








itcraiure and Science. 


Mr. Berry, author of the ‘Tntroduction to 
Heraldy,’ ‘Genealogia,’ * Antiqua,’ &c. 1s 
preparing «a comprehensive work on the 
study of ber: dy, entitled the * Encyclope- 
dia Heraldica,’ the first. part of which will 
appear on the Ist of January, to be com- 
pleted in thirty-six monthly p: arts, 

Preparing for publication, by the Rev. P. 
Smith, A.M. ‘A Practical Guide to English 
Compositlon ; ; or. a comprehensive System 
of English Gramm: ir, Criticism, and Logic ; 
arranged and illustrated upon a new and im- 
prov ed plan; containing opposite principles, 
rules, and ex amples, for writing correctly 
and elegantly on every subject ; adapted to 
the use of schools and of private students, 

‘True Happiness only found in the Chris- 
tianZ.ife.”? By the author of Israel’s Shep- 
herd. 

Expedition of Major Long.—The explo- 
ring expedition, conducted by Major Long 
of the united States’ army, took its depar- 
ture from P hiladelphia on the 30th of April 
last, with the view of traversing the Ameri- 
can territory in a northwesterly direction, 
and returning by way of the great northern 
lakes. ‘The gentlemen composing the expe- 
dition accordingly proceeded by way of 
Wheeling. Fort W ayne, Chicago, Prairie du 
Chien and Fort St. “Anthony, to the source 
of the river St. Peter. They then travelled 
down the valley of the Red River, to its 
junction with the Assinnibouin, having as- 
certained, agreeably to their instructions, 
the point at which the forty-ninth degree of 
north latitude, the northern boundary of 
the U nited States, crosses thatriver. By this 
it appears that a considerable portion of the 


| 





country, occupied by the colony of the late 
lord Selkirk, or that part of it called the 
Pembina settlements, is included within the 
territory of the U nited States. The journey 
thus far was performed by land, the party 
being furnished with a suthcient number of 
horses for the transportation of their bag- 
gage and other uses. 

At this place the expedition embarked on 
board of bark canoes, in which thev de- 
scended Red river to its mouth, crossed the 
southern extremity of Lake Winepeck, as- 
cended W inepeck river, proceeded through 
the Lake of the Woods, Rainy river and 
Lake, and down the Thamana Tekoea to 
Lake Superior. 

Here they exchanged their canoes for a 
batteau, in which they ttaversed the Lake to 
its outlet t. During their voyage through the 
Lake, from the 15th to the 30th of Septem- 
ber, the weather was exceedingly boisterous, 
snow squalls having occurred daily for oine 
days in succession, On the night of the 20th 
of September the snow fell more than 
three inches deep, and the yround re- 
mained covered with it through the day 
following, 

They pursued their voyage to Mackinaw 
in the same craft, and there left lieuts. 
Scott and Denne, and the guard detailed at 
Fort St. Anthony for the service of the expe- 
dition, with orders to rejoin the regimenton 
the Mississippi. 

They then sailed for Detroit on board the 
revenue cutter. A J. Dallas, where they em- 
barked on board the steam boat, Superior, 
and landed at Buffalo. 

Pursuing their journey homeward, they 
took their passage on board one of the New 
York. canal packet boats, at Rochester, on 
the Genessee river, and travelled on the 
canal to Albany, whence they took the cus- 
tomary route to this place. 

We are happy to learn that no accident 
or misfortune worthy of particular notice 
has happened to the party; that they were, 
for the most part, treated with C1V ility by the 
natives, and with the utmost hospitality at 
the establishments of the [ludson Bay Com- 
pany, several of which they passed on their 
route, ‘Their tour extended to the fifty-first 
degree of north latitude, and embraced a 
circuit of more than 4,600 miles, upwards 
of 3,000 of which were through a savage 
wilderness, remote from the abodes of civili- 
zation. Thislong and hazardous expedition 
has been completed in the short period 
of three days less than six months, and 
greatly redounds to the credit of the distin- 
vuished scientific officer by whom it was 
conducted, as well as to his intelligent bro- 
ther othicers and companions, It will also, 
no doubt, add much to the stock of _know- 
ledge of our north-westeru territory and its 
resources. 

A letter from Copenhagen, of the 18th of 
Noveinber, says, Dr. Herboldt, the Protes- 
sor, has lately made known a most ex- 
traordinary case of pathology, the truth of 
which has been proved by the testimony of 
thirty-four physicians. A young Jewess, of 
delicate constitution, but who enjoyed good 
health up to the age of fourteen, in the 
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space of eighteen months, after experienc- 
ing the most violent pains, had 273 needles 
extracted from several parts of the body, at 
intervals of several days, weeks, and monthis. 
Some time after this, 100 more were taken 
out of a tuinour which appeared on the 
shoulder, but not without sufferings which 
seemed to threaten ber immediate death, 
They were for the most part sewing needles, 
broken, without heads or points, and black 
aud rusty. Among them were three pins, 
of the colour of copper, and a hair pin. In 
his elucidation, the doctor exactly described 
the points of the body from which the pins 
were extracted; but, he has given no con- 
jecture upon the manner in which they 
could have entered the body of this young 
woman, It is expected that, in his next 
publication, he will more fully satisfy public 
curiosity. 

Mr. Thomas Cox, brass-founder in Gates- 
head, has made an ingenious improvement 
for regulating, and, if necessary, for extin- 
guishing the flame of the Davy lamp: which 
ayipears entirely to prevent the intense heat 
contracted by the gauze in the upper part 
of the lamp, when exposed to an explosive 
mixture, and seems likely to obviate the re- 
currence of such fatal accidents as that 
which lately occurred at Rainton. 

A new comedy, entitled ‘l’Ecole des 
Vieillards,’ was brought out a few days ago 
atthe Théatre Francais. ‘The piece, which 
is by Cassimir Delavigne, author of the 
‘Veépres Siciliennes’ and the‘ Messeniennes,’ 
was_received with so much approbation, 
that several of the Paris booksellers imme- 
diately nade hich offers for the right of pub- 
lishing it. The choice of the author has, 
however, fallen on the publishers of his 
other works (L’ Advoecat and Barba),who pay 
14,000 francs for the manuscript. 

Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy of ‘The Busy 
Body’ was acted at Drury Lane Theatre. 
It met at first with so unfavorable a recep- 
tion from the plavers, that, for a time, they 
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even refused to act in it, and were not pre- | 


vailed upon to comply tilltowards the close | 


of the season, and, even then, Mr. Wilks | 


shewed so much contempt for the part of 
Sir George Airy, as to throw it down on the 
stage, at the rehearsal, with a declaration 


‘that no audience would endure such stuff’ | 


But, notwithstanding, the piece was received 


and still keeps possession of the stage. 








Works published since our last notice.—Burchell's 
Travels iu Africa, vol. 2, 4to. 42. 14s. 6d. Novels and 
Romances, containing the Pirate, Peveri) of the Peak, 
Fortunes of Nigel, and Quentin Durward, 6 vols. &8vo. 
4l.4s. Shaw on Distortions of ,the Spine, Svo. 10s. 6d. 
Hurstwoud, a Tale of the Fifteenth Century, 3 vols, 
12mo. 16s. 6d. First Love, a Tale of ny Mother's 
Time, 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. Recollections, Juvenile, 
Miscellaneous, and Academical, 12mo Gs. Salmagundi, 
by Author of Sketch Book and Others, Svo. 7s 
Sincerity, a Tale, by the Author of Rachel, 12ni0. 5s 
Harrison on Fruit Trees, 8vo. 12s. Percy Mallory. by 
Author of Pen Owen, 3 vols. 8vo. 12. 10s. Royal Blue 
Bvok, 1824, 5s. Saurin’s Sermons, new editions, by 
Rev. 8S. Burder, 6 vols 8vo. 3d. 3s. The Spaewite, by the 
Author of Annals of the Parish, &c. 3 vols. l2mo. 12. Is. 
Milner’s Sermons, vol. 3, 8vo.12s. Jones's Essays on 
Public Worship, 12mo. 2s. Eccentric and Humorous 
Letters from Eminent Persons, ISmo.2s 6d. Gamble’s 
Charlton, or Scenes in the North of Irelaud, 3 vols. ISs. 
The Vespers of Palermo, a Tragedy, 3s. Arthur Sey- 
mour, a Novel, 2 vols. 12mo, 12s. 


/ Original. By 


by the audience with the greatest applause, | trated with Twenty Designs, 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 

A press of matter compe!s us again to post- 
pone our concluding notice of ¢ Mr. Neale’s 
Westminster Abbey’ until our next. 

Vulcan’s ‘ Lament for the death of Riego,’ is 
inadmissible. 

W.A C. in our next. 

The Literary Chronicle for 1823 will be 
ready for delivery on the Ist of January, 18%4, 
price 11. 7s.in boards. A few complete scis of 
The Literary Chronicle, in tive volumes, way 
be then had of the publisher. 





This day is published, elephant 4to. price £2 10s. half 
bound, 


RUTTER’S DELINEATIONS of 
FONTHILL and its ABBEY, richly embellished with 
highly-finished engravings and spirited wood-cuts, 
twenty eight in number;—and presenting a faithtul 
and elegant description of the architecture aud curiosi- 
ties of this remarkable structure. 

London: printed for Charles Knight and Co., 7. Pall 
Mall, East. 


This day is published, in 3 vols post 8vo, price £1 10s. 


PERCY MALLORY. 


By the Author of* Pen Owen.’ 
‘ Beseech ye, sir, were ye present at this relation? 
‘T was by at the opening of the Fardel.'.—Winter's Tale 





Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and | 


T. Cadell, Strand, London. 


This day is published, in 3 vols. price 16s. 6d. 


MOUNTALY TH; a Tate. 
By JANE HARVEY. 
Author ef‘ Singularity,’ &c. 
London: priuted for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


By whon: also are just published, 
1. CHARLTON, or Scenes of the North of Treland. 
By John Gamble, Esq. in 3 vols. 
2. ST. JOUNSTOUN, or Johu Ear! of Gowrie, three 
volumes, 21s. 





’ NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, elegautly printed in 3 vols. price 
£1. 1s. in boards, 


THE IONIAN, or Woman in the 


Nineteenth Century. By MISS RENOU, Author of 
‘Village Conversations,’ ‘Temple of Truth,’ &c. 

Si l'amore e per Dio lume superno, 

Viva scintilla del!’ immortal fucco. 

London :—Printed for Sherwood, Jones, and Co. Pa- 
ternoster Row; where also may be had, by the same 
Author, 

The TEMPLE of TRUTH, an Allegorical Poem, 
yrice 5s 

VILLAGE CONVERSATIONS, or the Vicar’s Fire- 
Side: 3 vols. price 15s or either volume separately, 5s. 

‘This work is written with the best intention, and 
manifests a mind of no ordinary reflection ’—Monthly 
Review. 








This day are published, elegantly printed in royal oc- 
tavo, price 10s. 6d. or on tinted paper, price 18s. 
POINTS OF MISERY; or FA- 
BLES FOR MANKIND: Prose and Verse, chiefly 
CHARLES WESTMACOTT. _ Illus- 


By ROBERT CRUIKSHANK. 

‘This work is got up with great taste, and he must 
be a very fastidious reader who is not pleased with it.’ 
—Lit. Chron. 

‘The engravings are full of comic humour and wit. 
The work altogether is an amusing publication, and 
every way creditable to the author and artist.—Lii. 
Museum, Nov. 8 

London :—Published by Sherwood, Jones, and Co. 
Paternoster Row. 





FORGET ME NOT. 
This day is published, by R. Ackermann, and to be bad 
of all Booksellers, price 12s. 


THE FORGET ME NOT: being 


a Present for Christmas and the New Year, 1824; em- 
bellished with 12 highly finished Engravings, trom ori 
ginal designs by eminent artists. The literary depart- 
ment contains a great variety of interesting apa amus- 
ing tales, in prose and verse, from popular pens 

Also, a Miniature Edition of the TOURS of Dr. 
SYNTAX, iu 3 vols. pr. 2ls.; containing, on a reduced 
scale, all the Plates which embellished the Svo, edition 
of that work. 
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SALMAGUNDI, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE 
SKETCH BOOK.’ 
This day is published, in one vol. post 8vo. uniform 
with the Authos's other works, price 7s 64d. boards, 


SALMAGUNDI; or, The WHIM. 


WHAMS and OPINIONS of LAUNCELOT LANG. 
STAFF, Esq and Others. 


By the Author of ‘ Knickerbocker’s New York,’ ' Sketch 
Book,’ and ‘ Bracebridge Hall.’ 


* With baked and boiled, and stewed and toasted, 
And fried and boiled, and smoaked and roasted, 
We treat the town.’ 


London: printed by Thomas Davison, for T. Tege 
Cheapside; Rodwell and Martin, Bond Street; also for 
R. Griffin and Co. Glaszow. 





MR. BUCKINGHAM'S ASIATIC JOURNAL, 


The First Number of this New Monthly Publication will 
appear on the Ist of January next. under the title of 


THE ORIENTAL HERALD 
AND COLONIAL ADVOCATE. 


To be conducted by James 8 Buckingham, late Editor 
of the Calcutta Journal. 


GENERAL OBJECTS OF THE WORK. 


To premote, by inquiry and discussion the important 
interests of the British Empire in both the Indies —te 
assist in disseminating useful information on al} sub- 
jects connected with the past and present state, or cal- 
culated to ameliorate the future condition, of the vast 
continents of Asia and Africa, the aspiring nations of 
Central and Southern America, the newly-settled coun- 
tries of Australasia and Polynesia, with the innumerabie 
Islands of the Southern Ocean and the Eastern and 
Western Seas;—to _ a channel for Communications 
on all subjects of public ipterest from the distant Depen- 
dencies and Colonial establishments of the British Em- 
pire in every quarter of the globe, and for appeais 
against oppression and misgovernment wherever they 
exist;—to lay befure the British Public the earliest and 
most authentic intelligence of events transpiring in 
their Eastern and Western dominions ;—and, at the 
same time, through the powerful agency of the press, 
to hasten the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
millions of human beings subject to British rulein 
various quarters of the globe, but still degraded by igno- 
rauce, superstition, and slavery. 


The Oriental Herald and Colonial Advocate will ap- 
pear Monthly, in Octavo, price 3s. 6d. per Number, 
Orders for this Publication may be given to any vf 
the Booksellers in Town or Country, through whom 
he Work may be regularly obtained. 





PRINTING OFFICE, 
Old Boswell Court, Carey Street. 


G. Davipson respectfully informs his 


Friends and Gentlemen engaged in Literary Pursuits, 
that his Son, G. H. DAVIDSON, will join him in busi- 
nessatthe close of the present year; and,in announcing 
this change, he gladly avails himself of the opportunity 
to return bis sincere thanks for the many favours he 
has personally received. To those who have not already 
honoured him with their commands, he begs to state 
that the materials of the office are of the best deserip- 
tion, and as it is his intention, in conjunction with bis 
Son, to carry on the business upon a liberal and more ex- 
tended scale, new founts of type will be cast for any 
works of suitable magnitude. He begs also to reeom- 
mend, to general attention, their superior large presses, 
which are adapted for the finest works in double fvols- 
cap, double crown, double demy, newspapers, &c. and 
which will enable them to perform their engagements 
upon the most advantageous terms to their employers. 
Solicitors and Gentlemen connected with the Sale of 
Estates will find their large types well selected for dis- 
play ; and Bills in Parliament, Cases in Chancer , au 
similar works, will be printed with any despate that 
may be required.—Dec. 4. 1823. 
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London :—Published by Davidson, at No. 2, Surrey 
Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, 
and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post pard) are 
to be addressed. Sold also 6y Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court; Ray, Creed Lane; Ridgway, 
Piccadilly ; H. and W. Smith, 42, Duke Street, Gros- 
venor Square, and 192, Strand; Booth, Diese Street, 
Portland Place; Chapple, Puld Mall; by the Booke 
sellers at the Royal Erchange,; Sutherland, Calton 
Street, Edinburgh; Gritlin and Co, Glasgow ; an@ 
by all other Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Printed 
by G, Davidson,in Old LBuswelt Court, Carey Street. 
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